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BUITBLATVLRS. 


FUNERAL SONG FOR A DEPARTED CHIEFTAIN. 
From the Northmen. A Poem in four Cantos. By Dilnot Sladden. 


** Peace to the Chieftain’s soul, who fell, 
As warriors love to die ! 

Nor muttered charm, nor magic spell, 
Can light that glazen eye. 

Who now the rovers’ band shall guide 
On earth or rolling sea! 

Who now shall spurn the boundless tide, 
Or meet the foe like thee ? 

Raise—raise on high the mournful song, 
And lift the sounding shell, 

Let all who join the funeral throng, 
A chieftain’s burial tell! 


“Mourn, ocean! he who sunk to sleep, 
And seeks an early grave, 

Seemed but a playmate of the deep, 
Or firstborn of the wave. 

How! mournfully, thou midnight gale ! 
The daring one has fled ; 

Winds! raise aloft your stormy wail, 
And mourn the mighty dead ! 

Flame! shine more brightly on the way 
Where lies the chieftain’s tomb ! 

Night! let thy darkness mourn the day, 
When Eric met his doom! 





** Heaven! do thy clouds possess no tear 
For those who nobly die ? 

Spirits unseen! whom men revere, 
Do you too breathe no sigh? 

Rocks! that o’erlook, in conscious pride, 
The ocean's snowlike foam, 

Hearken! beneath your rugged side 
A warrior seeks his‘home! 

Earth! calmly pillowed on thy breast, 
Wil! Eric’s dust recline ! 

If aught disturb his peaceful rest, 
A fearful curse be thine!” 


SONNET, FROM PETRARCH. 
From what pure vein, love, didst thou delve the gold 
To form those twin bright tresses! from what thorn 
Those Roses pluck? that snow so pure, so cold, 
On what Alps find, my loved one to adorn ? 
Where gav’st thou life to smiles inanimate, 
Promethean Godhead! kindling with stul’n fire 
Pearls set in coral’ Beauty’s whole attire 
Which diadems her brows with more than royal state. 


What winged angels’ harps or seraphs’ lyres 

Taught their blest music to her gentle tongue? 

And, say, what distant orb in ether hung 

Supplied her bright eyes with those magic fires, 

Whose flash arouses war and peace by turns, 

Chills and inflames at once, freezes and burns? 
——_ 


THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


Mrs. Tibbs was, beyond all dispute, the most tidy, fidgety, thrifty little per- 
sonage that ever inhaled the smoke of Londun; and the house of Mrs. Tibbs 
was decidedly the neatest in all Great Coram-street. 
steps, and the street-door and the street-duor steps, and the brass handle, and 
the door-plate, and the knocker, and the fan-light were all as clean and as bright 
as indefatigable white-washing, and hearth-stoning, and scrubbing and rubbing 
could make them. The wonder was, that the brass door-plate, with the inter- 
esting inscription “* Mas. Tivps,” bad never caught fire from constant friction, so 
perseveringly was it polished. There were meat-safe-looking wire-blinds in the 
parlour windows, blue and gold curtains in the drawing-room, and spring roller 
blinds, as Mrs. Tibbs was wont, in the pride of her heart to boast, “ all the way 
up.” ‘The bell-lamp in the passage, looked as clear asa soap-bubble ; you could 
see yourself in all the tables, and French polish yourself on any one of the chairs ; 
the bannisters were bees’- waxed, and the very stair-wires made your eyes wink, 
they were so glittering. 

Mrs. Tibbs was somewhat short of stature, and Mr. Tibbs was by no means.a 
large man ; he had moreover very short legs, but, by way of indemnification, 
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consulting her husband. ‘And the two daughters are delightful. 
have some fish to-day ; they'll join us at dioner for the first time.” 

Mr. Tibbs placed the poker at right angles with the fire-shovel, and essayed 
to speak, but recollected he had nothing to say. 

“ The young ladies,” continued Mrs. T., “have kindly volunteered to bring 
their own piano.” 

Tibbs thought of the volunteer story, but did not venture it. 
struck him—* It’s very likely,” said he. 

“ Pray don't lean your head against the paper,” interrupted Mrs. ‘Tibbs —“ and 
don't put your feet on the steel fender ; that's worse.” 

Tibbs took his head from the paper, and his feet from the fender ; and pro- 
ceeded. ‘It's very likely one of the young ladies may set her cap at young Mr 
Simpson, and you know a marriage” 

“A what!" shrieked Mrs. Tibbs. 
gestion. 

“I beg you won't mention such a thing,” said Mrs.T, “A marriage, in- 
deed !—to rob me of my boarders—no, not for the world.” 

Tibbs thought in his own mind that the event was by no means unlikely, but 
as he never argued with his wife, he put a stop to the dialogue, by observing it 
was ‘‘ time to go to business.” He always went out at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and returned at five in the afternoon, with an exceedingly dirty face, and 
smelling very mouldy. Nobody knew what he was, or where he went to; but 
ay gy used to say, with an air of great importance, that he was engaged in 

xe City. 

The Miss Maplesones and their accomplished parent arrived in the course of 
the afternoon in a hackney-coach, and accompanied by a most astonishing num- 
ter of packages. Trunks, bonnet-boxes, muff-voxes, parasols, guitar-cases ; 
and parcels of all imaginable shapes, dune up in brown paper, and fastened with 
plus, filled the passage. 


We must 


A bright thought 





Tibbs modestly repeated his former sug- 


lggage, such scampering for warm water for the ladies to wash in, and such a | 
tustle, and confusion, and heating of servants and curling-irons, as had never | 


teen known in Great Coram-street before. Little Mrs. Tibbs was quite in her 
elzment, bustling about, talking incessantly, and distributing towels and soap, 
aad all the e/ celeras, like a head nurse in a hospital. The house was not re- 
spred to its usual state of quiet repose until the ladies were safe shut up in 
their respective bed-rooms, engaged in the impertant occupation of dressing for 


diner. 








* Are these gals andsome!” inquired Mr. Simpson of Mr. Septimus Hicks, 
mother of the boarders, as they were amusing themselves in the drawing-room 
lefore dinner, by lolling on sofas, and contemplating their pumps. 

* Don't know,” replied Mr. Septimus Hicks, who was a tallish, white-faced 
poung man, with spectacies, and a black ribbon round bis neck instead of a 
teckerchief—a most interesting person; a poetical walker of the hospitals, and 
a ‘‘very talented young man.” He was very fond of “ lugging” into conversa- 
tion all sorts of quotations from Don Juan, without fettering himself by the pro- 
priety of their application, iu which particular he was remarkably independent. 
The other, Mr. Simpson, was one of those young men, who are in society what 
walking gentlemen are upon the stage, only infinitely worse skilled in his voca- 
tion than the most indifferent artist. He was as empty headed as the great bell 
of $t. Paul's, and had about as long a tungue. He always dressed according to 
to {he caricatures, published in Townsend's monthly fashions, and spelt Charac- 
terwith a K, 

*I saw a devilish number of parcels in the passage when I came home,” sim- 
peied Simpson. 

‘Materials for the toilet, no doubt,” rejoined the Don Juan reader. 
” much linen, lace, and several pair 
Of stockings, slippers, brushes, combs, complete ; 
With other articles of ladies’ fair, 
To keep them beautiful, or leave them neat.” 
“Ts that from Milton?” inquired Mr. Simpson. 
** No—from Byron,” returned Mr. Hicks, witha look of profound contempt. 








| He was quite sure of his author, because he had never read any other.—*' Hush!” 
| ssid the sapient hospital walker, *‘ Here come the gals,” and they forthwith both 


The area and the area | 
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his face was peculiarly long; he was to his wife what the 0 is in 90—he was of | 


some importance with her—he was nothing without her 
ways talking. Mr. Tibbs rarely spoke; but if it were at any time possible to 
put in a word, just when he should have said nothing atall,he did it. Mrs. 
Tibbs detested long stories, and Mr. Tibbs had one, the conclusion of which 
had never been heard by his most intimate friends It always began, ** I recol- 
lect when I was in the volunteer corps, in eighteen hundred and six,”—but as 
he spoke very slowly and softly, and his better half very quickly and loudly, he 
rarely got beyond the introductory sentence. He was a melancholy specimen of 
the story-teller. He was the wandeiing of Joe Millerism—ever pursuing and 
ever shunned 

Mr. Tibbs enjoyed a smal! independence from the pension-list—about £42 15s 
10d. a-year. His father, mother, and five interesting scions from the same stock 
drew a like sum from the revenue of a grateful country, for what particular ser- 
vice it was never distinetly known. But as this said independence was not quite 
sufficient to furnish two people with a// the luxuries of this life, it had occurred 
to the busy little spouse of Tibbs that the best thing she could do with a legacy 
of £700, would be to take and furnish a tolerable house, somewhere in that par- 
ich lies between the British Museum, and a 
remote village called Somers’ Town, for the reception of boarders. Great 
Coram-street was the spot pitched upon. The house had-been furnished ac- 
cordingly ; two females and an advertisement inserted in the morning papers, 
informing the public that *‘ Six individuals would meet with all the comforts of a 
cheerful musical home, in a select private family, residing within ten minutes’ 
walk of everywhere.”” Answers out of number were received, with all sorts of 
all the letters of the alphabet seemed to be seized witha sudden wish 
to go out hoarding and lodging; voluminous was the correspondence between 
Mrs. Tibbs and the applicants, and most profound was the secresy which was to 
be observed. ‘ E.” did'nt like this, and “I.” couldn't think of putting up with 
that; “I.0 U.” did'nt think the terms would suit him; and *‘ G.R.” had never 
slept ina French bed. The result, however, was, that three gentlemen became 
inmates of Mr. Tibbs’ house, on terms which were *‘ agreeable to all parties.” In 
went the advertisement again, and a lady with her two daughters proposed to in- 
crease—not their families, but Mrs. Tibbs’ 

“ Charming woman, that Mrs. Maplesone '” 


tially-explored tract of country wt 





initials 


said Mrs. Tibbs, as she and her 


Spouse were sitting by the fire after breakfast; the gentlemen having gone owt muffled, because he didn’t make quite as much noise as at other times, when he | 
‘* Charming woman, indeed!” repeated little Mrs. would go on prosing, rat-tat-tat, the same thing over and over again 


on their several avocations 


Mrs. Tibbs was al- | 


commenced talking in a very loud key. 

‘*Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones, Mr. Hicks. Mr. Hicks—Mrs 
Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones,”’ said Mrs. Tibbs, with a very red face, for 
the had been superintending the cooking operations below stairs, and looked like 
iwax doll on a sunny day. ‘ Mr. Simpson, I beg your pardon—Mr. Simpson 
—Mrs. Maplesone and the Miss Maplesone’s,”—and vice versa. The gentle- 


nen immediately began to slide about with much politeness, and lovuked as if | 


hey wished their arms had been legs, so little did they know what to do with 
hem. The ladies smiled, curtsied, and glided into chairs, and dived for dropped 
»ocket handkerchiefs; the gentlemen leant against two of the curtain pegs; 
Mrs. Tibbs went through an admirable bit of serious pantomime with a servant 


who had come up to ask some question about the fish sauce, and then the two | 


young ladies looked at each other; and every body else appeared to discover 
something very attractive in the pattern of the fender. 

‘* Julia, my love,” said Mrs. Maplesone, to her youngest daughter, in a tone 
just loud enough for the remainder of the company to hear,—* Julia.” 

“Yes, Ma.” 

Don’t stoop.” —This was said for the purpose of directing general attention 
to Miss Julia’s figure, which was undeniable. Every body looked at her accord- 
ingly, and then there was another pause. 

** We had the most uncivil hackuney-coachman to-day, you can imagine,”’ said 
Mrs. Maplesone to Mrs. Tibbs, in a truly confidential tone. 

* Dear me!" replied the hostess, with an air of great cummisseration. She 
souldn’t say more, for the servant again appeared at the door, and commenced 
elegraphing most earnestly to her ‘* Misses.” 

“T think hackney coachmen generally are ugcivil,” said Mr. Hicks, in bis 
host insinuating tone 

Positively I think they are,” replied Mrs. Maplesone, as if the idea had never 
truck her before 

“And cabmen too,” said Mr. Simpson 
me insinuated by word or sign the slightest knowledge of the manners and cus- 
oms of the cabmen. ; 

* Robinson, what do you want'” said Mrs. Tibbs to the servant, who, by way 
if making her presence known to her mistress, had been giving sundry hems and 
niffs outside the door, during the preceding five minutes 


“ Please, ma'am, master wants his clean things,” replied the servant, com- | 


fetely taken off her guard. There was no resisting this; the two young men 
trned their faces to the wiadow, and “ went off” like a couple of bottles of 
gnger beer ; 


ant proved a surprising promoter of the conversation. Mr. Calton was a super- 
antuated beaun—an old boy. He used to say of himself, that although his fea- 
tures were not regularly handsome, they were striking. They certainly were ; 
it was impossible to look at his face without being forcibly reminded of a chubby 
strest-door knocker, half-lion, half-monkey ; and the comparison might be ex- 
tended to his whole character and conversation. He had stood still while every 
thing else had been moving 
new idea; but ifany common-place topic were broached, or, to pursue the com- 
parison, if any body ified him up, he would hammer away with surprising rapidi- 
ty. He had the tic doloreux occasionally, and then he might be said to be 


He had 


Then there was such running up and down with the | 


This remark was a failore, for no | 


the ladies put their cambrics to their mouths, and little Mrs. Tibbs | 
bistled out of the room to give Tibbs his clean linen,—and the servant warning. | 
Mr. Calton, the remaining boarder, shurtly afterwards made his appearance, 


He never originated a conversation, or started a | 


He had a life interest worth about £300 a year—he was exceedingly vain, and 
inordinately selfish. He had acquired the reputation of being the very pink of 
poliieness ; atid he walked round the park, and up Regent-street, every day. 
This respectable personage had made up his mind to render himself exceed- 
ing agreeable to Mrs. Maplesono—indeed, the desiro of being as amiable as pos- 
sible extended itself to the whole party; Mrs. Tibbs having considered it an 
admirable little bit of management to represent to the gentlemen that she had 
some reasons to believe the ladies were fortunes, and to hint to the ladies, that 
all the gentlemen were “eligible.” A little flirtation, she thought, might keep 
her house full, without leading to any other result. Mre Maplesone was an 
enterprising widow of about fifty; shrewd, scheming, and good-looking. She 
| was amiably anxious on behalf of her daughters; in proof whereof she used to 
remark, that she would have no objection to marry again, if it would benefit her 
dear girls—she could have no other motive. The “ dear girls” themselves were 
not at all insensible tothe merits of “a good establishment.” One of them was 
twenty-five, the other three years younger. ‘They had been at different water- 
| ing-places for four seasons; they had gambled at libraries, read books in 
balconies, sold at fancy fairs, danced at assemblies, talked sentiment—in short 
they had done all that industrious girls could do, and all to no purpose, f 
| “What a magnificent dresser Mr. Simpson is!” whispered Miss Matilda 
| Maplesone to her sister Julia 
‘* Splendid!” returned the youngest. The magnificent individual alluded to 
wore a sort of marvon-coloured dress coat, with a velvet collar and cuffs of the 
| same tint-—very like that which usually invests the form of the distinguished 
unknown who condescends to play the “ swell” in the pantomime at “ Richard- 
son's Show.” 
‘© What whiskers !” said Miss Julia. 
“ Charming!” responded her sister; “and what hair!” His hair was like 
| wis, and distinguished by that insinuating wave which graces the shining locks 


| of those chef-d'euvres of perruquerian art surmounting the waxen images in Bar 
| tellot’s window, in Regent-street ; and his whiskers, meeting beneath hie chin, 
| seemed strings wherewith (o tie it on, ere science had rendered them unneces- 
| sary by her patent invisible springs. 
* Dinner’s on the table, ma'am, if you please,” said the boy, who now appeared 
| for the first time, ina tevived black coat of his master’s 
| «Oh! Mr. Calton, will you lead Mrs. Maplesone !—Thank you,” Mr. Simp- 
son offered hie arm t¢ Miss Julia; Mr. Septimus Hicks escorted the lovely 
Matilda; and the protession proceeded to the dining-room. Mr, Tibbs was 
| introduced, and Mr. Tibbs bobbed up and down to the three ladies like a figure 
in & Dutch clock, with a powerful spring in the middle of his body, and then 
dived rapidly into his sat at the bottom of the table, delighted to sereen himself 
t Reblog a soup tureen which he could just see over, and that was all, The 
boarders were seated, » faay and gentleman alternately, like the layers of bread 


| and meat in a sandwich; abd then Mrs. Tibbs directed James to take off the 
covers, aud salmon, lobster-sauce, giblet-evup, aNd the Usual aeovnpectmwnty 


were discovered ; potatoes like petrefactions, and bits of toasted bread, the shape 
and size of blank dice. 

“Soup for Mrs. Maplesone, my dear,” said the bustling Mrs. Tibbs. She 
| always called her husband * my dear” before company ibbs, who had been 
| eating his bread, and calculating how long it would be defore he should get any 
fish, helped the soup in a hurry, made a small island on the tablecloth, and put 
his glass upon it, to hide it from his wife 

** Miss Julia, shall I assist you to some fish '” 

** If you please—very littke—oh, plenty, thank you ;" (a bit about the sise of a 
walnut upon the plate ) 
| ‘ Julia is avery little eater,” said Mre Maplesone to Mr. Calton. 

The knocker gave a single rap. He was busy eating the fish with his eyes ; 
| so he only ejaculated, ** Ah!” 
| * My dear,” said Mra. ‘Tibbs to her spouse, after every one else had been 
helped, ‘* What do you take!" ‘The inquiry was accompanied with a look in- 
timating that he mustn't say fish, because there was not much left. Tibbs 
thought the frown referred to the island on the table-cloth; he therefore coolly 
replied, ** Why—lI'll take a litthe—fish, I think.” 

** Did you say fish. my dear!” (another frown.) 

“ Yes, dear,” replied the villain, with an expresssion of acute hanger depict- 
ed in his countenance. The tears almost started to Mrs, Tibbs’ eyes, as she 
helped her ** wretch of a husband,” as she inwardly called him, to the last eatable 
bit of salmon on the dish. 

James, take this to your master, and take away your master's knife.”-—This 
was deliberate revenge, as Tibbs never could eat fish without one. He was, 
however, constrained to chace small particles of salmon round and round his 
plate with a piece of bread and a fork, occasionally securing @ bit, the number 
of successful attempts being about one in seventeen. 
| “Take away, James,” said Mrs. Tibbs, just as Tibbs had swallowed the fourth 
mouthful—and away went the plates like lightning. 

“Tl take a bit of bread, James,” said the poor ‘* master of the house,” more 
hungry than ever. 

“Never mind your master now, James,” said Mrs. Tibbs, ‘see about the 
meat.”"—This was conveyed in the tone in which the ladies usually give admo- 
| nitions to servants in company, that is to say, alow one; bat which, like a stage 
| whisper, from its peculiar emphasis, is most distinctly heard by everybody pre- 
sent. 

A pause ensved before the table was replenished—a sort of parenthesis in 
which Mr. Simpson, Mr. Calton, and Mr. Hicks produced respectively a bottle 
of sauterne, bucelles, and sherry, and took wine with everybody—except Tibbs : 
no one ever thought of him 

Between the fish and an intimated sirloin there was 4 prolonged interval. 

Here was an opportunity for Mr. Hicks. He could not resist the singularly 
appropriate quotation :—~ 

“« But beef is rare within these ozless isles ; 
Goats’ flesh there is, no doubt, and kid, and mutton, 
And, when a — upon them smiles, ‘ 
| A joint upon their barbarous spits they put on. 
“ Very ungentlewan!y behaviour,” thought little Mrs. Tibbs, “to talk in that 
way.” : 
| Ah.” said Mr. Calton, filling bis glass, ‘Tom Moore is my poet F 
| « And mine,” said Mrs. Maplesone : 
“ And mine.” said Miss Julia 
| “And mine,” added Mr. Simpson 
| * Look at bis compositions,” resumed the knocker. 

“To be sure,” said Simpson, with confidence. 

“ Look at Don Juan,” replied Mr. Septimus Hicks. 

 Jalia’s letter,” suggested Mies Matilda 

“Can any thing be grander than The Fire Worshippers!” inquired Miss 
Julia 

“To be sore,” said Simpson 

“ Or Paradise and the Peri,” suggested the old beau. 

“ Yes; or Paradise and the Peer,” repeated the deeply-read Simpson, who 
it bt he was getting through it capitally. 

aire all very well,” replied Mr. Beptines Hicks, who, as we have before 
hinted. had never read anything but Don Jaan. Where will you find anything 
finer than the description of the siege, at the commencement of the seventh 
sae Tolking of asiege,” said Tibbs, with « moothfal of bread,—* when I was 
teer corps, in eighteen hundred and six, our cornmanding officer was 














| in the volun 


Tibbs, more by way of soliloquy than any thing else, for she never thought of never been married; but he was still on the look-out for a wife with money. | Sir Charles Rampart; and one day, when we were exercising on the ground on 
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which the London University now stands, he says,eaye he, Tibbs (calling me | mages to the amount of £1000, which the onfortunate knocker was compelled | 


be ” to pey 
= - csgy “rer James.” interrapted Mrs. Tibbs, in an awfully distinct | walked the hospitals, took it into his head to walk off altogether. 


. because he had declined to ring the belle. Mr. Septimus Hicks having | 
His injured | 


; ” e . | 
tone, “* ter if he won'l carve those fowls, to send them to me." | wife is at present residing with her mother at Bou\ogne . Mr. Simpson, ha ving 
The 4 ane ne —- ' incantle set to work, and carved the fowls almost as the misfortune to lose his wife six weeks after marriage (by her eloping with an 


fited lunt 
a 





expeditiously as his wife operated on the haunch of mutton Whether he ever 


finished that story is not exactly known 


officer during bis temporary sojourn in the Fleet Prison, in consequence of his 
| inability to discharge her little mantua-maker’s bill), and being disinherited by 








rors of that kind; they have abundance of dramatic power, the language is often 
concise and singularly massive, and the situations are frequently striking ang 
grand ; but they cannot be represented with the hope of being impressive. Jt ig 
troe, the noble poet declares that he wrote them without any idea of the stage ; 
but they are divided and parcelled out, as is usual with other dramatic 4 
tions; he stickles too for the unities, and declares that they are essential to the 
existence of the drama. ‘This was the law,” he says, “till lately in the world, 


As the ice was now broken, and the new inmates more at home, every mem- | his father, whodied soon afterwards, was fortunate enough to obtain a permanent | and is still so in the more civilized parts of it!” A play is not a mere dia 
ber of the company felt more atease, Tibbs himself most certainly did, because | engagement at a fashionable bair-cutter’s, hair dressing being a science to which | 


he went to sleep immediately after dinner 


Mre. Tibbs highly approved of every ubservation that fell from Mrs. Maplesone ; 
and as Mr. Sumpson sat with a smile upon his face and said “ Yes,” or “ Cer- 
tainly,” at intervals of about four minutes each, he received fall credit for | 
understanding what was going forward. The gentlemen rejoined the ladies in 
the drawing-room very shortly after they had left the dining- parlour. Mrs. Ma- 
plesone and Mr. Calton played cribbage. and “ the young people” amused them- 
selves with music and conversation. The Miss Maplesoves sang the most 
fascinating duets, and accompanied themselves on guitars, ornamented with bite 
of etherial blue ribbon. Mr. Simpson put on a pink waistcoat, and said he was 
in raptores; and Mr. Hicks felt in the seventh heaven of poetry, or the seventh | 
canto of Don Juan,—it was the same thing tohim. Mrs. Tibbs was quite charm- | 
ed with the new comers, and Mr. ‘Tibbs spent the evening in bis usual way—he 
went to sleep, and woke up, and went to sleep again, and woke at supper- 
time. 

. ‘ . . ° | 

‘We are not about to adopt the licence’ of novel writers, and to let “‘ years roll | 
on ;” but we will take the liberty of requesting the reader to suppose that six 
months have elapsed since the dinner we have just described,and that Mrs. | 
Tibbs’ boarders have, during that period, sang, and danced, and gone to theatres | 
and exhibitions together, as ladies and gentlemen, wherever they board, often 
do; and we will beg them, the period we have mentioned having elapsed, to 
imagine further, that Mr. Septimus Hicks received, in his own bed-room, (a 
front attic), at an early hour one morning, a note from Mr. Calton, requesting 
the favour of seeing him, as soon as convenient to himself, in his (Calton's) 
dresaing-room, on the second floor back 

* Tell Mr. Catton I'll come down directly,” said Mr. Septimus to the boy.— 
“ Stop—Is Mr. Calton unwell!" inquired the excited walker of hospitals, as he 
put on a bed-furniture-looking dressing-gown. 

“ Not as I know on, Sir,” replied the boy. 
rum, as it might be.” 

* Ah, that’s nu proof of his being ill,” returned Hicks, unconsciously. “ Very 
well; I'll be down directly.” Down stairs ran the boy with the message, and 
down went the excited Hicks himself, almost a# soon as the message was de- 
livered. “ Tap, tap.” “Come in."—Door opens, and discovers Mr. Calton 
sitting in an easy chair, and louking more like a knocker than ever. Mutual 
shakes of the hand exchanged. and Mr. Septimus Hicks motioned to a seat.— 
A short pause. Mr. Hicks coughed, and Mr. Calton took a pinch of snuff. It 
was just one of those interviews where neither party know what to say. Mr. 
Septimus Hicks broke silence. 

* T received a note—”" he said, very tremulously, in a voice like a Punch with 
a cold 

* Yes,” returned the other, “ you did.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Yes.” 

Now, although this dialogue must have been satisfactory, both gentlemen felt 
there was something more important to be said ; and so they did as many in such 
a situation would have done—they looked at the table with a most determined 
aspect. The conversation had been opened, however, and Mr. Calton made up 
hie mind to continue it, with a regular double knock. He always spoke very 





“ Please, Sir, he looked rayther 


ualy 
* Hicks,” said he, I have sent for you in consequence of certain arrangements 
which are pending in this house, connected with a marriage.” 
“With a marriage!” gasped Hicks, compared with whose expression of 
countenance, Hamlet's, when he sees his father’s ghost, is pleasing and com- 


“ With a marriage!" returned the knocker. 
the great confidence I can repose in you.” 

“ And will you betray me!" eagerly inquired Hicks, who in his alarm had even 
forgotten to quote. 

“ IT betray you! Won't you betray me?” 

“ Never no one shall know to my dying day that you had a hand in the busi- 
ness,” responded the agitated Hicks, with an infl 1 eount e, and his Lair 
standing on end as if he were on the stool of an electrifying mactine in full 
operation. 

“ @ mnat know that some time or other—within a year, I imagine,” said 
. ton, with an air of self-complacency—“ We may have a family, you 

now.’ 

“ We !—That won't affect you, surely.” 

* The devil it won't!” 

“No! How can it'” said the bewildered Hicks. Calton was too much en- 
wrapped in the coutemplation of happiness to see the equivoque between Hicks 
and himself; and throwing himself back in his chair, * Oh, Matilda!” sighed 
the antique beau, in a lack-a-daysical voice, and applying his right hand a little 
to the left of the fourth button of bis waitcoat, counting from the bottom. This 
was meant to be pathetic—“ Oh, Matilda!" 

** What Matilda'” inquired Hicks, starting up. 

**Matilda Maplesone,” responded the other, doing the same. 

“T marry her to-morrow morning,” said Hicks, furiously. 

* It’s false,” rejoined his companion ; ‘1 marry her !” 

“ You marry her!” 

**T marry her!" 

** You marry Matilda Maplesone t” 

** Matilda Maplesone.” 

** Miss Maplesone marry you!" 

“ Miss Maplesone! No; Mrs. Maplesone.” 

“ Good God !" sail Hicks, failing into his chair like Ward in Gustavus 
“You marry the mother, and I the daughter!” 

* Most extraordinary circumstance !" repiied Mr, Calton, ‘and rather incon- 
venient too; for the fact is, that owing to Matilda's wishing to keep her inten- 
tion secret from her daughters until the ceremony has taken place, she doesn't 
tike applying to her friends to give heraway. I entertain an objection to making 
the affair known to my acquaintance just now; and the consequence is, that | 
sent to you to know whether you'd oblige me by acting ae father.” 

“I should haye been most happy, I assure you,” in a tone of condolence, 
bat you see I shail be acting as bridegroom. One character is frequently a 
consequence of the other ; but it is nut usual to act in both at the same time.— 
There's Simpson—! have no doubt he'll do it for you.” 

* I don't like to ask him,” replied Calton, “ he's such a donkey.” 

Mr. Septimus Hicks looked up at the ceiling and down at the floor ; at last an 
idea struck hin—" Let the man of the house, Tibbs, be the father,” he sug- 
gested ; and then he quoted, as peculiarly applicable to Tibbs and the pair :— 

“Ob, Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets she there 
*Tis—'tis her father—fixed upon the pair.” 

“ The idea has struck me already,” said Mr. Calton : “but, you see, Matilda, 
for what reason I know not, is very anxious that Mrs. Tibbs should know nothing 
about it till it’s all over. It's a natural delicacy after all, you know.” 

* He's the best-natured little man in existenee, if you manage him properly,” 
said Mr. Septimus Hicks. ‘* Teli him not to mention it to his wife, and assure 
him she won't mind it, and he'll do it directly. My marriage is to be a secret 
one, on account of the mother and my father; therefore he must be enjoined to 
secrecy. 

[Tibbs was accordingly sent for, when the whole affair made known to him 
and his good offices bespoke. Tibbs let out a secret in his turn, namely, that Mr 
Simpson and Miss Julia Maplesove were also to be married the next morning !] 

It would require the pencil of Hogarth to illustrate—our feeble pen is inade- 
quate to describe—the expression which the countenances of Mr. Calton and 
Mr. Septimus Hicks respectively assumed at this unexpected announcement. 
Equally impossible is it to describe, although it is much easier for our lady 
readers to imagine, what arts the three ladies could have used, so completely to 
entangle their separate partners. Whatever they were, however, they were suc- 
cessful. The mother was perfectly aware of the intended marriage of both 
daughters; and the young ladies were equally acquainted with the intention of 
their inestimable parent. They agreed, however, that it would have a much 
better appearance if each feigned ignorance of the other's engagement; and it 
was equally desirable that all the marriages should take place on the same day, 
to prevent the discovery of on? clandestine alliance, Operating prejudicially on 

the others. Hence the mystification of Mr Calton and Mr Septimus Hicks 
and the pre-engagement of the unwary Tibbs 


“T have sent for you to prove 





On the following morning Mr. Septinus Hicks was united to Miss Matilda | 


Maplesone Mr. Simpson also entered into a “ holy alliance ” with Miss Julia. 
Tibbs acting as father “ his first appearance in that character.” Mr. Calton not 
being quite so eager as the two young men, was rather struck by the double dis- 
covery ; and as he had found some difficulty in getting any one to give the lady 


away, it occurred to him that the best mode of Obviating the inconvenience 
The lady however + appealed,” as her counse! 
said on the trial of the cause, Maplesone, c. Calton, for a breach of promise, 


would be not to take her at all 


“with a broken heart to the vutraged laws of her country.” 


Mr. Hicks and the ladies discoursed | he had frequently directed his attention. In ee aie car aunaes 
ly about poetry, and the theatres, and Lord Chesterfield’s Letrers; | many opportunities of making himself acquainted with th ts and style ' 
rie. Oden showed en suonhels said, with continvous double knocks. | thinking of the exclusive portion of the nobility of this kingdom. To this for- | his dialogues, for mary of them require action to make them out. 


In this situation he had necessarily } 





tunate circ € are we indebted for the production of those brilliant efforts | 
of genius, his fashionable novels, which so long as good taste, unsullied exag- 
geration, cant, and maudlin quackery continue to exist, cannot fail to instruct 
and armuse the thinking portion of the community. 

It only remains to add, that this “complication of disorders” completely de- 
prived poor Mrs. Tibbs of all her inmates, except the one whom it would have 
afforded her the greatest pleasure to Jose—her husband. That wretched little | 
man returned home on the day of the wedding in a state of partial intoxication ; 
and under the influence of wine, excitement, and despair, actually dared tobrave 
the anger of his wife. Since that ill-fated hour he has constantly taken his 
meals in the kitchen, to which apartment it is understood his witticisms will be 
in fature confined, a turn-up bedstead having been conveyed there by Mrs. Tibb's 
order for his exclusive accommodation. It is very likely that he will be enabled 


| to finish there his story of the volunteers. 


The advertisement has again appeared in the morning. 
productive of any beneficial result, we of course are unable to foretel. If it 
should, we may, perhaps, at no distant period, return to Mrs. Tibbs and her 
** Boarding-House.” 

——_. 


Whether it will be | gives us. 


it implies action, and necessarily supposes that something is to pass before the 
eyes of the audience. That Lord Byron thought of all this as he wrote, there 
can be no doubt, since the reader has to suppose it for the sake of understanding 
That he 

not this always in his mind, is a leading fault in his plays. With respect a 
unities, it is enough to say, that Shakspeare contrived to write wonderfully naty. 
ral and probable dramas in spite of them, and no one misses, and no one desires 
them. We may as wel! demand the individual Macbeth to step upon the stage 
as that the unities shall be maintained. Byron was, perhaps, the worst critic of 


| his day; his opinions are generally wrong, and always most se when he utters 


them deliberately. 

His dramas, though he did not intend them for representation, are not few - 
“ Manfred,” * Marino Faliero,” ** Sardanapalus,” “* The Two Foseari,” “ Caip 
a Mystery,” &c. In the first of these, there are scenes exceedingly sublime and 
terrific; there is a mystery about the hero of the piece, which is easier seen 
through than explained ; he is, in truth, a stained and hateful being: we shud. 
der to read the passages in which this solitary spirit holds communion with him. 
self, and turn with loathing from the dark and disgusting intimations which he 
On “ Marino Faliero,” the public voice, from the first, pronounced 
condemnation ; it is another but inferior sort of ** Venice Preserved :” that it 
contains splendid passages, may well be supposed, for none of Byron's poetry is 
without such ; there are speeches full of commanding eloquence, which may be 
compared with any thing in modern composition. The Doge, a man of gravity, 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE | and stricken in years, resolves to ruin his country, because a foolish Loy lam- 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Continued from the last Albion. } 
THE DRAMA. 

When the Author of “ Waverley” wrote the introduction to “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,” he hinted in a humourous way, bis intention of writing a drama, 
not, he said, in imitation of Lord Byron, for his Lordship was a cut above him, 
but in the vein of a much humbler writer, who had just published a dramatic 
attempt. Soon afterwards, ** Halidon Hill,” by Sir Walter Scott, was an- 
nounced, and as the great poet had for some time abandoned the muses, his un- 
looked for re-appearance excited great expectations. The work was not, how- 
ever, a regular drama; those who expected a play divided into scenes and acts 


pooned him about his young wife. This is nota reason weighty enough: Jaf. 
| fier had a cause eufficient—unmerited poverty, and the undeserved soffering of 
his family. There is an unbending severity of diction in this play, which at 
| times is harsh and dissonant ; vulgar persons, and the rabble may be allowed to 
speak in a prosaic way; but, some of his high characters utter language which 
no one can call poetic. 
| ‘The “ Sardanapalus” is of another stamp ; it is poetical to voluptuousness ; 
| yet the richness of the diction corresponds with the character of the prince—all 

is magnificent as the waking dream of Sir Epicure Mammon. The Assyrian 
| king, when danger comes, starts from his scented cushions and jewelled queens, 
| and thinks and acts like a hero; he has, indeed, been represented as not only ef- 
feminate, but vicious; but of this, little is seen inthe hour of danger: his best 








etpressed disappointment, and added to their complaint, that the language was | servants are faithful, the noblest of his concubines love him, and he conducts 
neither that of Shakspeare, nor so bold and dashing as those snatches of dra- | his army with a skill and fights with a courage worthy of his ancestors. When 


| matic verse were, which introduced the chapters of the ‘** Waverley Novels.” 
| Others, who perused the work for the pleasure likely to be derived from it, were 
| inclined to think much more favourably. There is, in truth, a hervic feeling, 
and a pathos, diffused all through the scenes, with which the modern drama has 
little tocompare. The character of old Sir Allan Swinton—who had lived to 
see his seven sons fall, and to avenge them ; and that of young Gordon, the son 
of his enemy, whose father he had slain in avenging the blood of his children, 
are drawn with great discrimination, and are such as no one can read audibly, 
without attesting their influence with tears. The fault as a piece of dramatic 
composition, is a frequent glancing back at other days, when heroic deeds were 
done ; in fact, itcould not well be otherwise, for the conception of the story re- 
quired it. There is also too much description. 

The poet, in his play of * Auchendrane,” displayed real tragic power, and 
soothed all those who cried out before for a more direct story and less of the 
retrospective. Several of the scenes are conceived and executed with all the 
powers of the best parts of ‘* Waverley ;” the verse, too, is more rough, 
natural, and nervous, than that of ‘“* Halidon Hill,” but, noble as the efort 
was, it was eclipsed so much by his splendid romances, that the public still 
complained that he had not done his best, and that his genius was not dramatic. 
This was unfair: he had led the way in poetry and romance, and there was 
nothing in those fine works to disprove his genius for the drama. The greit— 
the unrivalled command which he exercised over character ; the skill with waich 
he evolved his incidents; the bright and living colours in which he delinested 
all he touched—all seemed to indicate the possession of dramatic qualties 
such as might ensure success. But there is a great difference in these varous 
kinds of compositions ; the romance allows glancing back—nay, goings tack 
and steppings forward ; part may be exhibited in conversation like a play, ind 
part can be described like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, but in the dramas of 
our own day, all must be addressed to the eye and tothe ear. The wrier 





vanquished, not by the treachery or the bravery of man, but by the elements, he 
seeks death with a dignified ferocity which belies the assertions of his enemies. 
He is, in fact, a more slothful Demetrius, but has a worthier end than the “ son 
of old blind Antigonus.” His is the most masterly of the many characters 
drawn by Byron. He is painted young, beautiful, and brave, but spoiled by flat- 
tery and self-indulgence ; schooled by Salamenes and his Queen, he runs into 
dissipation, and defends his folly with a witty sophistry that reconciles him to it ; 
he knows himself better than any one around him does ; he believes that he can 
resume the natural heroism of his sou! when he pleases, and scorns the flattery 
which he courts. Selfishness is mingled with generosity ; he is, in short, a com- 
pound of good and evil; but, in the hour of trial, the former prevails, and comes 
out in a grandeur equally natural and overpowering. Nor has he uaworthy com- 
panions ; the stern and heroic Salamenes, and the not less heroic Myrrha, are 
characters equally original as his own: the former is aciear-sighted, plain spoken 
soldier; to his king, in spite of personal neglect and family injuries, he is loyal 
and faithful; he has no ambition—no desire of power; Assyria is his war cry; 
his prince and his country are ever in his thoughts ; and he falls, fearful that the 
line of Nimrod is about to cease. Myrrha was a slave in the haram, but raised, 
by her beauty, her talents, her Grecian courage, her love, to be the companion 
and confident of Sardanapalus. Her love for the King isa purified passion ; she 
knows the natural vigour of his mind, and, without any passionate rant or tearful 
entreaties, seeks to win him to a sense of coming danger, that he may meet and 
crush it. There is a calm, a tranquil grandeur of character about her, Grecian 
and god-like; yet, she is always womanly—always gentle and affectionate : I 
know of no character in the whole range of our drama, which can be compared 
with hers. 

“The Two Foscari " is very inferior to ‘‘ Manfred” or ‘* Sardanapulus ;” few 
of the characters are above mediocrity; the play is full of poetry; and those 





should ever keep in mind, thathe bas a large audience to instruct, and that they 
must gain their knowledge from the speech and action of the actors. That 
Scott knew all this, his letters written to his friends on dramatic composition, 
sufficiently show ; but he was not the first great writer who laid down rales 
which he could not himself follow. 
had he addressed himself seriously to the drama, he would have distinguished 
himself as much as he did in the fields of romance. 

The genius of Coterince is poetic rather than dramatic. His poetry s rich 
and glowing; it abounds in lofty sentiments ; there isa picturesque splendour 
in its imagery, and a luxuriance of fancy, such as few have equalled. But he 
delights in the metaphysical and the obscure; he is not plain enough fir the 
public, and has suffered in reputation with the crowd, though not at all hn the 
opinion of those who can appreciate the true beauties of imagination. His 
play of ** Remorse ” was well received by the world, and warmly applaudad ; it 
abounds in scenes of great force and feeling. The plot is far from clear and 
not very probable. some of the principal characters, though always visibe to 
their friends in their own proper persons, are sometimes known and someiimes 
not: Teresa cannot recognize her acquaintance Alvar, neither does Ordon nor 
Isidore discover him. It requires, too, a more than common stretch of imagi- 
nation to fill up the vacancies between the acts; the poet takes too long steps 
for probability. The beauty of the play is its picturesque poetry, and its mult 


I am, however, inclined to think, that | 


who would hoot it from the stage, would applaud it in the closet. Of “ Cain,a 
Mystery," itis enough to say, that it was written for an evil purpose, and though 
much genius was lavished upon it, we must contemplate it asa failure. It can 
never be understood by the world at large ; we could ill enough endure the devil 
| as he was before, but when he adds metaphysics to his other terrors, we detest 
and shunhim. The plays of Byron have added largely to the stock of dramatic 
| poetry. They abound in brilliant excursions of fancy—in rich and vehement 
dialogues—in a picturesque display of scene and incident, and in passages of 
| sublimity and magnificence. 
| There is much force and wildness in the ‘‘ Bertram” of Marurin. It had 
once something too of the supernatural, but the author was prevailed upon to 
| omit it, though he injured the unity of the story, which is of the romantic kind, 
| by yielding to the taste of the age. ‘‘ Bertram” came recommended to the world 
by the united voices of Scott and Byron, and, for a while, criticism respected 
| their authority, and spared its incoherent language, improbable incidents, and 
| distracted vehemence. It is strange, and startling, and impressive ; it has many 
| faults, and they all belong to genius. Maturin is never flat or dull ; in truth, he 
| is always too full of motion, too impassioned—too ecstatic—-too every thing. 
| Common incidents never happen with him in a common or natural way ; all is 
forced and exaggerated. Maturin had fine talent: he delineates all to the eye 
as well as to the mind, and shows no ignorance of human nature. 
| The‘ Fazio” of Mirman hag given hima high place among modern dra- 





is, that all is too imaginative, lofty, and majestic. We want commoner and | matists; it was an attempt, he said, to revive the old national drama with greater 
every-day matters ; we want more done and less said, and desire that the an- | simplicity of plot. Some of the plots of our old plays are plain and simple 
guage should be plainer and more suitable to the comprehension of the audieice, | enough ; in constructing his story, he has avoided all entanglement, but he has 


The following truly touching and splendid passage will illustrate my meanig : 
how few who heard it uttered, could understand its mysterious and leaned 
allusion. 

With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 

I call up the departed. Soul of Alvar! 

Hear our soft suit. Since happly thou art one 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle lovelier than the rainbow 

Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard 

Fitliest unbeard! For, oh! ye numberless 

And rapid travellers, what ear, unstunned, 

What sense, unmaddened, might bear up against 

The rushing of your congregated wings! (Music.) 

Even now your living wheel turns o'er my head ; 

Ye as ye pass toss high your desert sands, 

That roar and whiten like a burst of waters— 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 

To the parched caravan that roams by night. 

Aud ye build up on the becalmed waves, 











She recovered da- 


That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves in blackness. 
| Threugh all this noble poem—*for it is more a poem than a drama, there is a vst- 

ble imitation of Shakspeare. “ In general, his imitation,” says one of his critcs, 
‘is of that judicions kind, which is felt every where and seen nowhere, a lie- 
ness of the whole rather than a copy of any part; in some instances, howevwr, 
by boldly venturing to try his strength with his great master, he forces us ba 
comparison of particular passages which is not favourable to him. The imia- 
| tion, for instance, of Hamlet's picture of his father and uncle, though not withut 
some beautiful lines, appears to be the effort of an injudicious and mistaken an 
bition. It is one thing to invent, another to imitate; it is one thing, as byin- 
spiration, to throw out a bright passage which shall become a text in the moths 
of all men for ever, and another to study that passage, to enlarge its beautes, 
supply its defects, to prone its luxuriances, and thus at length produce a faultess 
copy of an imperfect original.” Coleridge gives us splendid passages, bu! he 
fails to connect them with matters of living and visible life, and must, as alra- 
matist, be content with the high fame which closest perusal brings 

There are grand and terrific passages in the dramas of Lorp Byron ; he 5, in 

my mind, oftener in the upper air of poetry in his plays than in his poems ; bit, at 
the same time, it must be felt, that, as works to be represented by actors in aninte - 
ligible way to a common audience, they are one and al! comparative failures. Av 





make himself understood ; when he finds that in some of his flights he is na 
followed, he comes closer to earth, and speaks like an ordinary mortal : oar dra 
| matic writers, on the contrary, calculate too much on the ingenuity of the au 
dience ; they are poetic, they are lofty, they are mystical ; they speak ina wa 


that no man ever did who hoped to be comprehended ; they indulge in addresse 
to the moon and to the elements; they make long metaphysical harangues ; the 
1mm their minds to every thing save to the pressing business of the plot, an 

, then wonder that they are not understood. The dramas of Byron are full of es 


orator, when he addresses a meeting, amplifies and repeats, for he knows he mus | 


| imagined an incident on which to raise the superstructure of his drama, which 
| requires him to triumph over great difhculties, and when we should be rapt and 
| carried off our feet by the whirlwind and passion of the scene, we find ourselves 
| marvelling at the wondrous ingenuity of the poet. Having finished his story st 
| the third act, in the condemnation of Fazio, he has to labour tu sustain the in- 
terest of expiring events through two more acts: and though this is not done 
| without passages of tenderness and passicn, they go off coldly in the representa- 
tion: the audience feel they are detained to hear more last words, and desire 
something new. The character of Fazio is striking and original: he is naturally 
a good man, with a nobleness of mind which even the folly he commits cannot 
conceal. He is a student in alchemy, and has all but achieved wealth by the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone, when his next-door neighbour, a wealthy 
miser, rushes at midnight mortally wounded into his studio, and Fazio cannot 
withstand the temptation of burying him secretly and seizing on his wealth. 
One crime leads to another; in spite of the beauty and affection of his wife 
Bianca, he forms an attachment to another woman, as vain as she was beautiful, 
and Bianca in a moment of resentment, from a wish to keep her husband from 
her rival, informs the senate of the fate of the miser and his hoards. She finds, 
when too late, that she has done too inuch: he is condemned for robbery and 
| murder, and having wearied heaven ati earth with prayers and entreaties for his 
| life, she refuses to survive him, and dies. Bianca is a well-drawn character— 
her love for her husband, her admiration of his talents, and her despair and an- 
guish at his condemnation, place her among the few natural hervines of the lat- 
ter days of thedrama. To this is opposed the serene fortitude of Fazio; no 
murmurs of reproach or regret escape from him; the thoughts of his orphan 
children alone occupy his mind, and his dialogue with Bianca touching their fate 
is of exquisite softness and mournful beauty. The language is, however, too 
lofty and elaborate for the stage ; there is an artificial sustainment about it. which 
lifts it above the rough unstudied vigour of the language of actual life. Though 
not sufficiently dramatic, the genius of the poet is fertile in combinations, and 
quick in the invention of incident. His feelings are fine; his moral sensibility 
) deep, and he pictures forth events with wonderful truth and force. 

The sweetness, tenderness, and elegant fancy of Procter appear to less ad- 
vantage on the stage than in the closet. He loves to dwell on the gentle affec- 
tions—on the love, strong as death, in the female heart; and, though he is not 

| deficient in strength, he leans less to the austere and stormy than some of out 
elder dramatists do. He sees ali through a poetic medium : whatever he says, 
he says it like a poet: his fancy is ever active, and his affections ever warm : he 
has not the heart to draw a thoroughly bad character. He has many noble 
thoughts—many touching and impressive situations: his language is easy 4 
| ready ; he is a good judge of the harmonies of composition—all is in keeping— 
all is in charaéter. He has less of robust and passionate strength than what 
seems needful to awaken the boxes and bring thunder from above. His ‘‘ Mi- 
randola ” has much of the tender, the domestic, and the mournful : it was well 
—nay, batteringly received, and called white muslin into use ; but, with all its 
merits, it belongs rather to poetry than to the drama 
Croty bas a quick sense of the absurd and the ludicrous; and some of his 
j lis comedy of “ Pride shall 
” is at once impressive and comic. Jt ws thought that the acknow- 
it of this play, and the applause which it obtained, would have => 
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deed the aathor to make more experiments : he is now in the church, and leaves 
the business of comedy,” to folks less divine.” 

« Rienzi ” seems the best of the various plays of Miss Mrrrorp , the most 
ive parts are those which express a love of liberty in the Tribune, and 
i¢ affection in his daughter. The sentiments savour of old Rome; anda 
yision of her dignity is revived in the scenes of the play. The audience knew 
it was all a dream—a passing pageant :—that the republic of Rienzi was crushed 
almost as soon as imagined; but the shadow even of freedom is welcome to all. 
and they sat and re) { and applauded. His, was a wild scheme, and 
originated in ignorance of the nature of the elements out of which he pro- 

to evoke his republic : the people were too corrupt: he might as well 
have tried to build a tower with rotten apples. The play added fame even to 
the fame of Miss Mitford : her little domestic stories had given the world a high 
notion of her dramatic powers ; for they travelled where her name, as the au- 
thoress of “Julian,” the “Vespers of Palermo,” and * Foscari,” had not 
reached. There is great truth and nature in all her dialogues, and an insight 
into minds and motives worthy of the authoress of ** Our Village.” 4 

Ricuarp Sneit is now an actor, and an eloquent one, on a stage where the 
nation is the audience, and seems to have forgotten “ Evadne” and “ The Apos- 
tate.” There is much vigour of language, force of character, and originality of 
incidents about his dramas : he is earnest, fervent, and impassioned —he is also 
unequal, and sometimes improbable. All the grand elements of the drama 
seem in him: he bas made a poor exchange, as far as fame is concerned, in pre- 
ferring, like Sheridan, to move the House of Commons rather than agitate the 
audience in Old Drury. 

James Suermpan Know .es’is a dramatic poet and actor; and in both has 
been more than successful. As an actor, he is earnest and natural; he heeds 
but the subject-matter in hand: boxes and galleries, which are all in all to others, 
are as nothing to him: by the simple force of unaffected acting he carries the 
spectator with him, and gives much idea of the living character. He has little 
or nothing of stage breeding about him; he looks like a gertieman who has 
quitted the boxes to sustain a part in which he feels himself quite at home. The 
yehemence which he sumetimes gives way to, is the nature of the man, and not 
at all put on. As he acts, so he writes; the earnestness and downright 
sincerity which distinguish bim on the stage follow him into the closet; the 
warm heart and the generous feelings are nothing abated. The poetry of his 
dialogue is the poetry of passion: it is kindled up in him by the collision of 
events, and seems less proper to the man than to the scene ; his language Is to 
the purpose ; it is but little ornamented. His dramas are full of impressive 
groupings—d tic incidents—the bustle of business—the activity of life : 
he subdues, subject, scene, and language, to the purpose and aim of the play. 
I» this be differs from many writers, and differs for the better. His strength 
lies in home-bred affections: his “ Virginius,” his ‘* Beggar's Daughter,” and 
his “ Wife of Mantua,”’ all bear evidence of this, and contain scenes of perfect 
truth and reality, sech as no modern dramatist surpasses. He touches the heart, 
and is safe. He is a capital actor, because he does not act all; and he is an ad- 
mirable dramatic writer, because he has no affectation ; and subdues his poetry 
till it becomes an auxiliary to the plot, and embellishes without overpowering it. 


—>— 


GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Qeview.—{ Concluded from the last Albion. } 

It is interesting to examine the line of conduct adopted by the moderate mem- 
bers of the assembly after the crisis, which prostrated the legislature before the 
municipality and armed force of Paris. The author gives us the following 
account of the principles by which he himself and the majority of the members 
were actuated :— 

** Overwhelmed with consternation as all men of property were by the audacity 
of the revolutiunists, and convinced of our impotence at the time, (for virtue has 
but feeble nerves, and none of that vigour which was manifested, not only by 
antiquity, but even by our fatlers,} I asked myself, I am not ashamed to confess, 
whether a public sacrifice to the country would ultimately be more advantageous 
than a silent, cautious opposition, which in the end might unite to itself all 
whom the fury of the Mountain had,spared. My answer was, that every one 
must carry On war according to his means ; and, as in our case, an open resistance 
would have been followed by a speedy overthrow, I resolved to assume the 
appearance of absolute indifference, which might leave me at liberty to aid many 
unfortunate persons, and keep alive the hope of finally overturning that abomi- 
nable tyranny. 

‘* Having formed this resolution, I immediately proceeded to act upon it. I 
was present at the assembly ; I quitted it without any one being sensible of my 








She Albion. 


was unsullied ; the second was to be occapied by Robespierre himself 


Egalité should be 


Couthon, and Egalité consulted his son v t hut Qocidede | 
opposed to the alliance. pon it, whose resolution was ’ 


nation knew no bounds. The proposition, however, was afterwards renewed | 


better success 


deaf to all the offers and considerations of advantage which | pointed out.’ 

“ After Tallien had received this positive refusal, he returned to his constitu- 
ent, who was immediately seized with a violent fit of rage, and swore to avenge | 
the affront by the destruction of the whole family. Every one knows how, in 
Consequence, he forced Dumourier to throw off the mask, and from that incident 
deduced the flight uf young Egalité from the kingdom, and the arrest of his father 
After he was imprisoned, Robespierre let him know that his fate would be 
different if he would re-consider his refusal. The answer was still in the 
hegative ; the rage of the Jacobin then knew no bounds, and he decided upon 
the prompt execution of his intended father-in-law. At the last moment, a new 
Proposal was made, according to Tallien’s statement ; and if Egalité, when the 
fatal car was stopped opposite the Palais Royal, had made a signal to indicate 
that he now acquiesced, the means of extricating him from punishment by 
means of a popular insurrection were prepared. He still refused to make the 
signal, and after waiting ten minutes, Robespierre was obliged tolet him proceed 
to the scaffold. I give the story as Tallien related it to me, without vouching | 
for its truth ; but it is well known that this was not the only alliance with the 
royal family which Robespierre was desirous of contracting, and which would 
bave covered with stil! greater infamy the Bourbon race.” 

There is no character so utterly worthless, that some redeeming point or other 
is not to be found in it. The Duke of Orleans has hitherto been considered as 
one of the most abandoned of the human race; and the eye of impartial history 
could find nothing to rest on, except the stoicism of his death, to counterbalance 
the ignominy of his life. If the anecdote here told be true, however, another and 
a nobler trait remains ; and the picture of the first prince of the blood standing 
between death and an alliance with the tyrant of his country, and preferring the | 
former, may be set off against his criminal vote for the death of Louis, and 
transmit his name to posterity with a lesser load of infamy than has hitherto 
attached to it. 

The worship of the Goddess of Reason has past into a proverb. Here is the | 
description of the initiatory “festival” in honour of the goddess. 

‘The day after the memorable sitting when the Christian religion was abolish- | 
ed, the Festival of Reason was celebrated in Nétre Dame, which became the | 
temple of the new divinity. The most distinguished artists of the capital, | 
musicians and singers, were enjoined to assist at the ceremony, under pain of 
being considered suspected and treated as such. The wife of Monmoro repre- 
sented the new divinity : four men, dressed in scarlet, carried her on their shoul- | 
ders seated in a gilt chair adorned with garlands of oak. She had a scarlet cap on 
her head, a blue mantle over her shoulders, a white tunic covered ber body ; in 
one hand she held a pike, in the other an eaken branch. Before her marched 
young women clothed in white, with tricolour girdles and crowned with flowers 
The legislature with red caps, and the deputies of the sections brought up the 
rear 

** The cortége traversed Paris from the hall of the Convention to Nétre Dame 
There the goddess was elevated on the high altar, where she received successively 
the adoration of all present, while the young women filled the air with incense 
and perfumes. Hymns in honour of the occasion were sung, a discourse 
pronounced, and every one retired, the goddess no longer borne aloft, but on foot 
or in a hackney coach, I forget which. 

** The most odious part of the cesemony consisted in this, that while the wor- 
ship of the goddess was going on in the nave and in the sanctuary, every chapel! 
round the cathedral, carefully veiled by means of tapestry hangings, became the 
scene of drunkeness, licentiousness and obscenity. No words can convey an 
idea of the scene, those who witnessed it alone can form a conception of the 
mixture of dissoluteness and blasphemy which took place. Prostitutes abounded 
inevery quarter; the mysteries of Lesbos and Guidos were celebrated without 
shame before assembled multitudes. The thing made so much noise that it 
roused the indignation of Robespierre himself ; and on the day of the execution 
of Chaumette, who had presided over the ceremony, be said that he deserved 
death if it was only for the abominations he had permitted on that occasion.” 

The concluding months of the Reign“of Terror are thos vividly depicted :— 











presence. I lived on terms of tolerable intimacy with Danton, Tallien, the 
younger Robespierre, so that by the aid of their hints and indiscretions, I was 
prepared for every storm which was approaching. 

** This line of conduct, which was pursued at the same time by Durand, Garau, 
Depuis, Demartin, and a number of others, perfectly succeeded. We were 
soon forgotten, while the remnants of the Jacobin faction assailed each other 
without mercy ; we were passed over in silence for fifteen months, and that 
happy state of oblivion proved our salvation ; forall at once, changing our tactics, 
and declaring against Robespierre, our unexpected vote gave his opponents the 
majority, and soon drew after it the whole assembly. In less than an hour after 
it was given, we became an authority which it was necessary to consult, and 
which, continually increasing, because it had strock in at the fortunate moment, 
speedily made itself master of that supreme authority which the Jacobins were 
no longer in a condition to dispute. 

“T know that our conduct is blamed, and was blamed by many persons. A 
number of knights of the saloon exclaim against it: I will only ask, which of 
them, with all their boasting, did anything useful at the fall of Robespierre ' 

“It is necessary in difficult times to distinguish obstinate folly frum measured 
energy ; there would be no wisdom in attempting (o overthrow the pyramids of 
Egypt by striking them with the hand: but in beginning with the upper tier, and 
saccessively pulling down all those which compuse the mass, the object might 
be accomplished.” 

This passage involves a question of the utmost moment to all true patriots in 
periods of public danger from civil convulsion ; which is, what should be their 
conduct when they are openly assailed by an anarchical faction? The answer to 
this is to be found in the situation of the parties, at the time when the collision 
takes place. If supreme authority, that of the armed force, has not passed into 
the hands of the anarchists, every effort should be made to retain it in the posses- 
sion of the holders of property ; but if that is impossible, the conduct pursued 
by these members of the Convention at that period is not only the most prudent, 


“I have now arrived at the solemn period when the evil rapidly attained its 
height, by the usual progress of human events, which perish and disappear af 
tera limited period, though not without leaving on some occasions bloody 
marks of its passage. The revolutionary excesses daily increased, in consequence 
of the union of the depraved perpetrators of them. One would have imagined 
that these monsters had but one body, one soul, to such a degree were they 
whited in their actions. The Mountain in the Assembly, the Committees of 
Public Safety and of General Safety without its walls, the Kevolutionary Tri- 
bunal, the Municipality of Paris, the Clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers ; 
all, according to their different destinations, conspired successively to bring 
about the death of the king, the overthrow of the monarchy ; then all the acts 
of popular despotism ; finally, the overthrow of the Girondists, who, notwith 
standing their faults, and even their crimes, were, fairly enough, entitled to be 
placed comparatively among the upright characters of the Convention 

“This combination of wicked men had filled France with terror; by them 
opulent cities were overturned ; the inhabitants of the communes decimated ; 
the country impoverished by means of absurd and terrible regulations ; agriculture, 
commerce and the arts destroyed ; the foundations of every species of property 
shaken; and all the youth of the kingdum driven to the frontiers, less to uphold 
the integrity of France, than to protect themselves against the just vengeance 
which awaited them both within and withont. 

“ All bowed the neck Wefure this gigantic assemblage of wickedness ; virtue 
resigned itself to death or dishonour. There was no medium between felling 
the victims of such atrocities or taking a part inthem. An universal dis- 
quietude, a permanent anxiety settled over the realm of France ; energy appeared 
only in the extremity of resignation ; it was evident that every Frenchman pre- 
ferred death to the effort of resistance, and that the nation would submit to this 
horrid yoke as long as it pleased the Jacobins to keep it un 

“ Was then all hope of an amelioration of our lout finally lost !—Unquestion- 
ably it was, if it had depended only on the efforts of the virtuous classes; but 





but in the end the most useful. To ‘stoop to conquer” is a maxim often as 
applicable to political as to private life; and when the majority of a nation are 
so heated by passion as to be incapable of appreciating the force of reason, itis 
only by waiting for the moment when they have begun to feel the consequences, 
that a favuurable re-action can be anticipated. 

The Reign of Terror is thus described :— 

“The Reign of Terror was a terrible epoch, when the patriotic party acted 
with indescribable fary, and resistance to it appeared only in the feeblest form ; 
a frightful struggle, during which punishment was daily inflicted in the name of 
freedom ; when the people were governed with the most despotic forms, and 
equality existed onlv for the vilest of asSassins. Those who have not lived 
through it can have no idea of what it really was; those who do remember it 
are monsters if they do not do their utmost to prevent its recurrence: any 
government, of whatever kind, and from whatever quarter, should be embraced 
in preference. Eternal curses on the man who should bring it back tohis country ! 

“Ves, J repeat it: that era has no resemblance to any other. I have seen the 
Jespotism of Napoleon; I have witnessed the terror of 1815; paltry imitations 
of those tremendous years! France in 1793 and 1794 was furrowed in every 
direction by the revolutionary thunder; the most insignificant commune had its 
denouncers and its executioners. Ridicule was frequently joined to atrocity 
Recollecf that village of the Limousin, from the top of whose steeple the tri- 
colour flag suddenly disappeared. A violent disturbance was instantly raised ; 
search was made for the daring offender, who could not be found, and in conse- 
quence a dozen persons were instantly arrested on suspicion. At Jength the 
fragments of the flag were discovered suspended from the tranches of a tree, 


and it was found that a magpie had made its nest with the remaius of the national 
colour. Oh. thetyrannical bird! they seized it, cut off its head, and transmitted 
the proces rerbal to the Convention. We received it without bursting into laugh- 


ter: had any one ventured to indulge himself in that way, he would have ron 


e risk of perishing on the public scaffold 


‘The Jacobins were not ashamed to propose to us, and we passed into a law 
decree, which awarded 50 francs to every gir! who should any how become a 
ther. This abominable demoralization flowed naturally from the manners ¢ 

at period. ‘They made a Goddess of Reason, whove altar was the scaffold 


The y there sacrificed to crime by massacring virtue ; nothing sacred or respect- 
ible remained: thir : 
he mnocent was recommended as a duty to sons, friends, and servants; ina 
word, there was no degree of degradation to which we did not descend.” 

lt is well know that when the Duke of Orleans was sent to the scaffold, he 


was detained nearly ten minutes opposite to the Palais Royal, for no intelligible} 
The following explanation of that circom-| 


reason which has yet been divulged 


we give 


stance, which our author says he received from Tallien, is new to us ; 
is we find it, without either vouching for or discrediting its truth 
“Tt was not without full consideration that Robespierre formed his plan it 
regard to the Duke of Orleans, which consisted in this .—two presidents wert | 
to be established for France ; the one to preside over the war department, the 
the one was to execute, the other to direct 


wt 


other over the interior 


f |to royalty, that it became impossible to maintain it openly 


gs arrived at length at such a point, that the denunciation of 


as it is the natural effect of suffering to induce a remedy, so it was in the shock 
of the wicked among themselves that our only hope of salvation remaimed ; 
and although nearly a year was destined to elapse before this great consummation 
was effected, yet from the beginning of 1794, men gifted with foresight hegan 
to hope that heaven would at length have pity on them, throw the apple of discord 
among their enemies, and strike them with that judicial blindness, which is the 
instrument it makes use of to punish men and nations.” 

The first great symptom of thie approaching discord was the quarrel between 
| Danton and Kobespierre, which terminated in the destruction of the former. It 
|was impossible that two such characters, both eminently ambitious, and both 
strongly entrenched in popular attachment, could iong continue to hold on their 

course together ; when their common enemies were destroyed, and the adversaries 
}of the Revolution scattered, they necessarily fell upon each other. It is the 
l strongest proof of the ability of Robespierre that he was able to crush an 
|adversary who had the precedence of him in the path of popularity, who pos- 
jsessed many brilliant qualities of which he was destitute ; whose voice of 
thunder had so often struck terror into the enemies of the Revolution, and who 
was supported by a large and powerful party in the capital. It is in vain, after 
such an achievement, to speak of the insignificance of Robespierre's abilities, 
or the tedium of his speeches. This great contest is thus described—Robes- 
pierre is addressing the assembly on aceasion of the impeachment of his rival! 


' 
tes i led k . . "I 
ramifications extended through all the branches of the poblic service. ‘That 
criminal party, destitute of boldness, has always availed itself of existing cir- 
| cumstances and the colours of the ruling party. Thence bas come its fal! ; for 


*ver trusting to dissimulation and never to open force, it sank before the energy 
»f men of good faith and public virtse. In all the most favourable circumstances, 
Irleans failed in resolution ; they made war on the nobility to prepare the throne | 


jfor him; at every step you see the efforts of his partisans to ruin the coort, his 
lenemy, and preserve the throne ; 
jit that of the other.—No royalists could endure a parricide 

“*A new scene opens.—The opiniun of the peopie was so strongly opposed 
Then the Orleans 
arty dissembled anew ; it was they who proposed the banishment of the Bour- 
ons. That policy, however, could not resist the energy of the partisans of the 
tevolution. In vain did Duomovrier, the friend of kings and of Orleans, make 
his calculations ; 
brough.—It was a king of the Orleans family that they wished ; thenceforward 
no hope of peace to the republic till the last of their partisans has expired 

*** Danton! you shall answer to inflexible justice. Let us examine your 
past conduct. Accomplice in every criminal enterprize, you ever espoused the 
| cause which was adverse to freedom ; you intrigued alike with Mirabeau and 
| Dumoorier, with Herbert and Herault de Schelles. Danton! you have made 
yourself the slave of tyranny; you opposed Lafayette, it is true, bot Mirabeau, 
Orleans, Dumourier, did the same 
| you were appointed administrator of the Department of Paris. 


of these places was destined, not for Egalité, but for hie son, whose character | you then abandoned ali 


It was accordiagly refused, with every affectation of | Desmoulins, Herault, Da 
. | . , nton, Lac 
regret on the part of the Duke of Orleans; and thereafter Robespierre’s indig- | the conspiracy of Dumourier, 


through Tallien, who had many pecuniary connections with Egalité, but with no friends trembled and were silent. The 
ae : He evinced an invincible repagnance to such a son-in-law. ‘In | every expression of enthusiasm. The g 
t resolution,’ said Tallien, ‘1 clearly saw the prince of the blood; be was | quarters, from whence so often bad issu 


** The Orleans party was the first which obtained possession of power: its | * 
i ) if if 


mut the fall of the one necessarily drew after | 


the policy of Brissot and his accomplices was soon see. 


It was by the infivence of Mirabeau that 
Mirabeau, who 
The firs | meditated a change of dynasty, felt the value of your audacity, and secured it ; | to ask her any questions. 


your former principles, and nothing tore was heard of 


But to | you till the massacre in the Champ coward 
cement this alliance, Robespierre insisted as a sine qua non that the daughter of ly desertion of the pub! pl gy Tcereh fT a : 


given to him in marriage. The proposition was made by | the party of retreating.’ 


‘e interest in every crisis, where you untiormly adopted 


“ At the conclusion of this incomprehensible tirade, he proposed that Camille 
roi, Philippaux, convicted of accession to 
? should be sent to the revolutionary tribunal 

“ Not one voice ventured to raise itself in favour of the accused. Their 
decree passed onanimously, and with 
alleries imitated os, and from those 


: ed bursts of applause in favour of Dan- 
ton, now were heard only fierce demands for his head. This is the oniieany 


of long deeation 0. bron entbticnse serous semrtiae f,no one fe 
change was experienced in its turn b a ; ar yey ee _— ” 

The final struggle which led to Md pe Nemsagy ae 
. ; bien ; erthrow o 

ve talents of many rans. None have given it 
author -— 

* The battalions of the sections, who had been convoked 
sent into the different quarters of Paris, arrived successively at the Tuileries 
around the National Assembly. Tatlien said to the chief of the civie force— 
‘ Depart, and when the sun rises, may he not shine on one conspirator in Paris.’ 

“ The night was dark ; the moon was in its first quarter ; but 
anxiety had supplied that defect by a general illumination 
the National Convention followed the line of the Quay, bringing with them 
_— pieces of = » they marched in silence Impressed with the grandeur 

ir mission, they sustained each other's courage without the aid of the 
vociferations and exclamations which are the reso 
pillage and disorder. 

* The place in front of the Hotel-de-Ville was filled with detachments of the 
national guard attached to the cause of the insurgents, companies of cannoniers 
and squadrons of gendarmerie, and with a muliitude of individuals, some armed, 
Others not, all inflamed with the most violent spirit of Jacobinism, or perhaps in 
secret sacrificing to fear 

* Leonard Bourdon, who was uncertain whether he should commence hostili- 
ties by at once attacking the different groups assembled on the place, before 
— to that extremity resolved to despatch an agent of the Committee of 

ublic Safety, named Dulac, a courageous man, but not apt unnecessarily to ex- 
pose his life. Dulac did so, and read to the assembled crowd the deeree of the 
Convention which declared Robespierre and his associates hors lal. Imme- 
diately, the greater part of those who were assembled came over and arranged 
themselves with the forces of the Convention. Bourdon, however, still hesi- 
tated to advance, asthe report was spread that the Hétel-de-Ville was under. 
mined, and that, rather than surrender, the conspirators would blow it and them- 
selves in the air. Bourdon therefore kept his position and remained in suspense 

Meanwhile every thing in the Hotel-de-Ville was in a state of the utmost 
agitation. Irresolution, contradictory resolutions prevailed Robespierre had 
never wielded a sabre , St Just had dishonoured his; Henriot, almost drunk, 
knew not what to do. The municipal guards, a troop well accustomed to march 
towards crime, were stupified when they in their turn became the objects of at- 
tack. All seemed to expect death, without having energy enough to strive to 
avert it by victory 

“ At this crisis Payen read to the conspirators the decree of the Convention 

which declared them hors {a lot, and included in the list the names of all those 
in the galleries who were applauding their proceedings. The ruse was eminent- 
ly successful, for no sooner did these noisy supporters hear their names read 
over in the fatal list, than they dropped off one by one, and in a short time the 
galleries were empty. They soon received a melancholy proof how completely 
they were deserted. Henriot in consternation descended the stairs to harangue 
the cannoniers, upon whose fidelity every thing now depended. Ali had disap- 
peared ; the place was deserted, and in their stead Henriot perceived only the 
heads of the columns of the national guard advancing in battle array 

** He reascended with terror in his looks and imprecations in bis mouth, he 

announced the total defection of the troops ;—instantly terror and despair took 
possession of that band of assassins ; every one turned his fury on his neigh- 
bour; nothing but mutual execrations could be heard. Some tned to hide 
themselves, others to escape. Coflinhal, maddened by a transport of rage, 
seized Henriot in his arms, and exclaiming, “ Vile wretch, your cowardice has 
undone us all!” threw him out of a window. Henriot was not destined to die 
then; a dunghill on which he fell so broke his fall as to preserve his life for the 
punishment which he sorichly merited. Lebas wok a pistol and blew out his 
brains; Robespierre tried to imitate him , his hand wembled, he only broke bis 
jaw, and disfigured bimeelf in the most frightful manner. St. Just was found 
with a poignard in hishand, which he had not the courage to plunge in bis bo- 
} som. Couthon crawled intoa sewer, from whence he was dragged by the heels ; 
| the younger Robespiere threw himself from the window,” 

The scene here described is, perhaps, the most memorable in the history of 
modern times; that ia which the most vital interests of the human race were 
at stake, and millions walched with trembling anxiety—the result of the insur 
rection of order and virwe Against tyranny and cruelty, 11 ie a scene which, jo 
the end of time, will warmly interest every class of readers; not those merely 
who delight in the dark or the terrible, but all who are interested in the triumph 
of freedom over oppression, and are solicitous to obtain for their country that 
first of biessings—a firm and well regulated system of general liberty 

Happen what may in this country, we do not anticipate the oecurrenee of ouch 
terrible sceves as are here described ‘The progress of knowledge—the influence 
of the press, which is almost unanimous in favour of humane measures——the 
vast extent of property at stake inthe British islands—the habit of acting to- 
gether, which a free government and the long enjoyment of popular rights have 
confirmed, wil! in all probability save us from euch frightful convulsions. I the 
English are ever to indulge in unnecessary deeds o¥ cruelty, they most belie the 
character which, with the single exception of the wars of the Roses, they have 
maintained in a)! their domestic contests since the Norman Conquest 

—>—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 
HIS APPEARANCE IN LONDON (1814), AND ANECDOTES OF THE ACTOR AND THE 
MA®N FROM THAT PERIOD TO Nik DEATH. 
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i more vivid terms than our 
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Kean’s appearance in the metropolis, though generally attributed to Dr. Drury, 
was, in fact, only indirectly effected by him. ‘The tragedian was, ia early life a 
strange mixture of perseverance and carelessness. In 1804 or 1806, when he 
was strolling under the banners of Lavarock. and acted at Weedon, he announced 
himself in his benefit bills—* Valeour, Mr. Kean, his first appearance since his 
severe indisposition.”’ Itappears, therefore, that at the early age of seventeen, 
he knew and practised all the little arts that in such a life create a temporary 
distinction. In the latter year, he was stage-manager for old Simpson (a stroll. 
ing manager of as mach notoriety in his «phere, as even Tate Wilkinson was in 
his); and bills still extant, show that Kean neglected nothing that could give 
weight to his exertions, ur draw attention to his efforts. He applied continually 
to the London theatres ; but his letters were, a¢ unsupported applications gene- 
rally are, answered by a polite negative. Dr. Drury, mentioned Kean’s talent 
to Pascoe Grenfell, M.P., then one of the committee of Drury lane theatre, and 

to the latter gentleman's perseverance it t#, that the London public are indebted 
| for the delight Kean’s genius sv long afforded them Mr. Grenfell, however, 
only went as far as getting a competent judge appointed to witness the actor's 
| efforts at Dorchester: still his influence must have been powerfully veed, for 
| those who know the routine of our national theatres are aware that it is ex- 
tremely rare that any manager can he induced ww send 120 miles for the purpose 
of seeing one actor only I would instance even the case of Mies E. Tree, who 
had the recommendation of Mr. Harley, and, of course, her sister Maria; it was 
| known that adelay occurred in any definite arrangement, until the late Mr. Cal 
craft could kill two birds with one stone, and by going to B—— witness at one 
| journey the performances of the lady in question, her sister Anne, and a Mr 
ls who was then in treaty for tragedy at Drory-lane Kean, in applying 
for situations in London, referred to many persons besides Dr. Drury; and at 
| the period in question, the close of 1812, had written to Etliston* (Olympic thea 
tre); Carruthers (Royalty); and Branscomb (Surrey) Thos, then, stands the 
| aecount -—to the fortunate circumstance ot Dr. Drary being acquainted with 
Mr. Grenfell much was owing ; but to the soun | jadgment of Mr. Arnold, Kean’s 
was he to appear,and so cont lent of 











success was attributable ; for so anxious 
that he would have played Richard and Harlequin the first night, if 
ty had been proposed to him Among the persons to whom 
Kean had r ed in many of his applications for engagement, may be mention 
ed the late General Sir James Doyle Mr. A. Cherry. Mr , and his rela- 
y then of much wmportance at Clonme!!, and who were themselves 


his powers 
such an aeur 





tives, a fam 

iy 
engaged ir , _ m 
Ann of Swansea. whose judgment, being herself of the Kemble family, might 
have been cons 


The state of 


the private theatricals at that time peculiar tw the sister kingdom 


lered valuable, and, lastly, to Mrs. Jordant 
the theatre was such that any thing promising a chance of even 





of ol ‘ hee ‘ations t ury-! d his ap- 
4 The tune that had elapsed between his last applications to Dr iry-lane aH 

i 8 »y months, for he “* wrote in,” as it is termed, from Exeter about the 
pearance dl the @ bm 1813, acted first in London, January 26th, 1814. His en- 
| pn ot st the Olympic was #0 nearly settied, that Elliston threatened him with an 
rach. 
wer the Pa 4 true that Mes. Jordan was exceedingly diseatished when she found 
| that he (Kean) was cast as ber Don Felix ins provincial — : =a 
| spoke very flatteringly of his talents, and told him he ~ ofthe did t because the 
ean, in telling this, ward, with more vanity than cood mt ‘ be the so 

hated the Kembles ;” it does not appear, howerer, thal any y ever @ trow 
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es ; | 
id have been caught at with eagerness — | hour never has, spoken a word upon the stage.” Indeed, if more instances were 
ett tant foced, would not drow,—theadh they boasted that season of the needed of the fallibility of the members of the profession in judging of one 


jiston, Munden, Bannister, Dowton, Oxberry, Knight, Lovegrove, 
ws eabnens : . Wrench, Decamp, Wallack, and Wewitzer; Miss Kelly, Mrs 
Davison, Mrs. Edwin, Mre. Glover, Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Orger, Miss Mellon, and 
Mrs. Horn, (with many others ;)—a« phalanz of talent, that, though no Croaker, 
I fear our (wo theatres can never again hope to rival. With this comedy com- | 
paoy Drory’s benches were unfilled. Braham, T. Phillips, Bellamy. Smith, 
Master Barnett, Mrs. Dickons, and Mrs. Bland, could not attract them to an 
opera; nor Mrs. Bartley, Rae, Raymond, Pope, Wroughton, and Sowerby, to & 
tragedy—though one from the pen of Colendge had been produced, with every 
aid that the theatre could affordit. Their greatest reliance immediately before 
Kean's appearance was on “ Lodoiska"* and their Christmas pantomme. 
Under these circumstances, it is bard to conceive why Kean should, after once 
having been engaged, have been treated in the manner generally supposed. The 


another, it is afforded by that of ——, an actor at Drury-lane theatre, then ob- 
scure, but who rose indirectly through Kean's app €, saying repeatedly that 
the new tregedian had talent, but to name him in the same breath with such a 





| man as Yoong was ridiculous. 


The only time I ever beard Jobn Kemble speak of bis great rival was before 


would not satisfy the St. Domingian he became warmer un the subject ; 


7 
or 
two of us interfered, amongst the rest myself. I was next to him, and his un- 


reasonable ire was suddenly directed to me. Amid the confusion created by 
this unpleasant affair Captain S. put a period to it by declaring with a smile of 
good bumour that he now recollected a highland song. Silence was restored, and 
to the tune of the “ Highland Laddie,” the captain sung an * Ode of Anacreon,” 


| The effect produced by this witty ruse is indescribable. D’Egville’s education, 


c ‘ ; 4, * 1 must go myself, for I can't form an | like most of those instructed in the colonies, was confined to one or two of the 
satel dive koier Aaoae baa ty is like Ton Bologna,” —a fact, that the | living tongues, and some of the exterior accomplishments; so that the Greek 


writer of this article must confess he is amazed never to have heard mentioned 
in any other quarter: yet those who have seen Bologna’s Juan will own how 
striking the resemblance was, and that Kean was not dishonoured by the com- 


| parison: could Bologna have spoken as well as he acted, no one | have ever 


seen could fur a moment have competed with him. 
Notwithstanding the effect produced by Shylock, so unwillingly is the wreath 


fact of his having acted with some duplicity as regarded his treaty with Elliston | of genius accorded the brow of a stranger, that there was no general feeling 


may have done somewhat, snd certainly bis own shrinking manner more ; he 
loitered about the doors of the theatre or waited in the passage or ante-room, 


like one who had no right there; and though he endured many « heart-pang, | 


yet he was not purposely neglected. In this world, the powerful in any class do 
not (perhaps they cannot) walk out of the rail-road of custom to bring patient 
merit from the shade, . ' 
A stranger in the porter’s-room of a theatre royal, gentle reader, generally 
looked upon as a “ suspicious person,” and soon becomes the subject of general 
inquiry amongst the gossips of the theatre; but Kean was not voknowa, though 
his purpose was ; he was known to Mrs. Bartley, for he had played Glenalvon to 
her Lady Randolph, &c.; he was known to Rae, to Elliston, to T. Dibdin—to 
Hughes and Oxberry, intimately ; the two latter actors knew his powers well, but 
Hughes, who had had the latest evidence of them, was himself but anovice in the 


theatre, having only appeared two months before Kean. Several ill-natured stories | 


have been currently repeated respecting the insults Kean received, but bis sensi- 
tiveness made him imisconstrue mach,and, humble as his manner was! was trulya 
proud homility It has been said that he had no dressing-room assigned his : this 


| im theatrical circles of a master mind having risen amongst them, until after his 
| performance of Richard. 
| ‘The anecdotes that follow have been thrown together to aid others hereafter 
| in forming an estimate of bis character 484 man, or to trace the steps of the 
actor. From the January of i8i4io that of 1833, Edmund Kean was the star 
of the British stage, and what may be reckoned most noticeable in this nation of 
shopkeepers is, that his individual talents drew more, and for the exertion of 
those talents he himself received more, than any three performers that cu-existed 
| with him. His books show a sum nearly averaging £10,000 a year for eighteen 
years. How with his active life so vast a sum could have been expended—for 
| he never gambled—is one of the things that those who knew him best can never 
cease to wonder at. He had some silly habits of display,—such as travelling on 
all occasions in a carriage and four,—but his household expenses were always on 
| a moderate scale ; yet, afew days before his death, he was in danger of an ar- 
rest for a sum not exceeding £100. 
Injory or insult struck deep into Kean’s heart; and though he seldom, in 
words, betrayed his triumph when in after years he met those who had scoffed or 





ode passed muster well enough with him for Gwlic; besides, his senses were 
rather obscured by wine. ‘Iwo or three of the company understood the noble 
languages in which the bard of Namos sung, and could scarcely restrain their 
laughter at the whini of chaunting his lay to a Gaelic air. Three or four more 
of the party knew enough of the classics to find that Stewart was singing 
Greek : these smiled ; but the most interesting countenance to contemplate, 
was that of a Mr. Donald M‘Phearson, a native of the Highlands; he knew 
not a word of the dead languages, but he well knew that Greek was not Gelic ; 
he displayed a gallery of faces: at first he looked most profoundly mystified, 
not knowing what to make of the fine-sounding tones that Stewart was utter- 
ing. Then he seemed highly indignant at the insult the Captain was offering 
to his mother tongue; but the prudence for which most of his countrymen 


| are remarkable, got the better of lis patriotic ire, and he smiled in applause of 


the singular stratagem. 

The Greco-Gelic song ended; a burst of applause followed; none were 
louder in their approbation than D’Egville, who, drinking a large claret glass of 
madeira to the health of Stewart, said that the Scotch was a language almost as 
soft and musical as the French ; and requested the captain to translate his song. 
This request the captain good-humouredly complied with, by turning Anacreon’s 
ode literally into English. D'Egville was so delighted at the gallantry of what 
he called the Highland poet's praise of beauty, that he shook Captain Stewart by 





} 


the hand, who looked at the Creole with a very equivocal expression of counte- 


| nance, which, the latter being ‘* Bacchi plenus,” could not observe. 


Nothing particular occurred during the rest of the evening, when the 


is untrue ; he did not choose to dress in the place allotted him by Mr. Wroughton | scorned him, yet over his looks he did not hold equal mastery, and if once the | broke up. As my path home lay towards the sea side, I accompanied Captain 


(then the stage-manager), and in dudgeon went to the supernumeraries'-room and 
dressed there ; but though, only the day previous to his appearance, he had received 
a letter from his theatrical friends advising him against his rash attempt—though 
Mr. Knight bad volunteered his opinion that “ Mr. Kean had better pass his even- 
ings in the front, trying to ‘mprove himself by witnessing the performance of good 
actors "—thoogh Mr. Rae had passed him in the ball without recognising him 
—though the committee had said “ he could not do,” though a certain set of 
underlings bad christened him, in their jocularity, ** Mr. Arnold's hard-bargain,” 
Kean was not actually dispirited: stung in heart and mindt he certainly was; 
but the night before lis appearance he said, ** Let me once set my foot before 
the float (1. ¢. the stage-lights), and I'll let them see what am.” In fact, he 
had one great attribute of genius—its irrepressibility : all real and all imagined 
slights (and he was always too apt to imagine the existence of neglect towards 
him) only confirmed his resolution; he did not come there merely to appear, he 
came there to succeed ; he relied on his own powers and on the public judgment, 
and the little, submissive, meek, and frightened man that had rehearsed Shy- 
lock was wholly lost when he assumed the gaberdine and beard. Very little 
interest appeared to be excited in the theatre ; at the call of * last music,” 1. ¢. 
the commencement of the overture, the first peeper through the curtain @n- 
nounced the fact of its being a “ shy domus,” which was replied to by “ What 
did you expect! there'll be nothing till half-price ;" intimating that the panto- 
mime might attract, but the new tragedian would not. On went Rae as Bas- 
sanio, in an especial ill-humour, and the early scenes of the play were altogether 
enacted with a listless and careless spirit. At last, the promptor gave the word 
* No. 3” to the call-boy, and he went to the green-room to cal! Shylock to his 
duty ; but Shylock was not in the green-room, and hadn't been there ; the boy 
went up to the dressing-room that had been allotted to the “ new gentleman” 
—he was not there. Somewhat alarmed at this irregularity, the call-boy was 
hurrying back to report the fact, when he saw Shylock standing ready at the 
place at which he was to make his entrance; as in duty bound, the young 
functionary said ** You're called, Sir.” ‘Thank you,” was the reply; and 
those were the only words (save those of Shakspeure) that Kean uttered that 
night, until the end of the fourth act, Shylock’s last scene. Stage-fright 
(which has been compared to sea-sickness) he certainly did not suffer from; he 
dreaded the green-room more than a thousand audiences; the pent-up hopes of 
years were now too near fulfilment for bim io know the “ taste of fear.” Scene 
3rd, Act 1.—Shylock and Bassanio entered; his reception was cordial, not 
rapturous; he acknowledged it rather slightly, and began: the wings (i. ¢ 
stage entrances) were not over-crowded, though it is common for the actors to 
come to see a new one's first scene; however, “‘ come one, come all,’’—it 


cup went round, Kean could not always reatrain his feelings from finding vent in 
language 


Stewart on his way to join his boat, which waited to put him on board his ship- 
—a fine West Indiaman, on the eve of sailing to Europe. He had been a mas- 


Some one or two years after his mefropolitan debit, he was engaged in the | ‘€t in the navy, enjoyed half-pay,’and by permission of the Admiralty, I believe, 








| circuit of Mr. J C His success was immense, and he received 

nightly half the receipts of the house; the amount varied of course according 
| to the size of the theatres, but the average exceeded £50 per night; Kean’s 
| share was brought to him each night, after the play, by Mr. J—— C , to 
| whom however nothing could induce him to speak one word ; but with a dogged- 
| ness that appeared premeditated, when the well-known knock came to the door 
| of his dressing-room, he always said aloud to his attendant, ‘* M—tt, see what 
| thatman wants.” Years rolled on, and time, which generally strengthens our 
attachments and weakens our asperities, brought Mr. J Cc and Kean 
im contact, (about 1827,) when the once flourishing manager, stricken by sor- 
rows and by years, was feeling the pangs of poverty his own exertions could no 
longer avert; his theatres had passed into other bands, and asan actor his ser- 
vices were not required. Kean came into atown where Mr. C was s0- 
| journing, and he applied to the tragedian tu play one night for his benefit. Kean 
| consented ; the night was fixed for the one after Kean’s engagement. Some 
| nights previous to its occurrence, he, with some of the actors of the company, 

















} and many of the patrons of the theatre occasionally assembled ; there, on the 
occasion in question, was Mr. C ; the jest went round, not unaccompanied 
with the bowl, of course; and the ci-devant manager, thinking all former ill 
feeling buried, rose, made a speech allusive to Kean’s generosity, and acquainted 
the company that Kean having known him in his prosperity, had consented to 

| play gratuitously for his benefit. This was received with loud acclamations, 

amid which Kean rose, (and those who were present are as little likely to forget 
the expression of his countenance at that moment as in any of his dramatic 
triumphs,) and said, ‘*‘ Don’t let us misunderstand one another; J am bound to 
| you by no ties from former acquaintance ; I don’t play for you because you was 
once my manager, or a manager. If ever man deserved his destiny, it is you; 
if ever there was a family of tyrants, it is yours; Ido not play for you from 
former friendship, but I play for you because you are a follen man.” The effect 
was electrical, but the person to whom it was addressed pocketed the affront 
| and the receipts of the night in question, which were very great. Kean explained 
| his conduct thus—I believe I may say exactly in these words: ‘I am sorry 
that to I forgot myself; but when me and mine were starving, that fellow 
refused to let a subscription for me be enteftained in the theatre.” 
One of his greatest peculiarities was to disappoint expectation by acting, in 
some known instance, entirely at variance with his friends’ anticipations. From 








met ata tavern in the town; the room wasa public one, where the comedians | 


was now in the merchant service. During our walk I had some conversation 
with him, and congratulated him on his ingenious stratagem of substituting a 
Greek ode for a Gaelic song, diverting several of us, and at once satisfying and 
turning to ridicule the silly and impertinent demand of the inebriated French 
Creole. He told me in reply to aremark I made on his classical attainments, 
| that at the end of ten years’ service in the navy his trifling cullegiate acquire- 
ments were nearly forgotten, but being in 1814 appointed to a signal station on 
the western coast of England, and having much leisure and little society, he 
renewed his acquaintance with his long neglected friends of Greece and 
Rome, ‘‘ one of whom, you see,” he observed, “got me out of the ludie- 
| rous dispute with Mr. D'Egville ; but he is equally quarrelsome when sober ; 
lone of his dangerous description should not be admitted into respectable 
| society.” 
| “Is he a duelliat?” At this question cf mine the captain paused in his 
| conversation, and stopped walking: after a lapse of some time he said, with 
agitation,— 
| ‘True, sir—most true: a duellist should be shunned by the- worthy part of 
|mankind. But yon wretched D’Egville is worse than a duellist: he is a mur- 
| derer !—at least, so I account one who, by continual practice with the pistol, 
can hit the ace of hearts at fifteen paces—who, by being ‘ out,’ as it is called, 
| 80 frequently, is so accustomed to human destruction that he can make bons-mots 
and take snuff the moment before he pulls the trigger ;—one whose talent for 
| getting insulted is so exquisite, that he has been known to wear a new hat tied 
| round with rope-yarn to attract notice, which notice he has resented, made into 
a quarrel, and finally brought toa duel. He has the blood of some twenty vic- 
tims to account for!” I shuddered to think that I had been in companionship 
| with such a cold-blooded assassin. ‘Some villains have a conscience,” con- 
| tinued the Captain, ‘* but this man seems to have none ; he is still op the watch 
| for fresh victims, and seems never so happy as*in the prospect of twelve paces 
| and an opponent. I have heard of an assassin who declared that he could never 
| look at a clock at the time the hands pointed to the hour when his black deed 
| was perpetrated, but he beheld the face of him whom he murdered glaring at 
| him from the dial. Yet, strange to say, D’Egville having wantonly destroyed 
many, with a fiendish delight, seeks to add to his guilt.”—Stewart again paused, 
| then added in a vwice tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ while J, having in my youth 
| slain one man in a duel, the remembrance is permitted to haunt me through 
| life!’ The remark was of a nature and made in a manner to preclude a reply : 





mattered little then ; “ he had got his foot to the float.” Kean began to be- | his reputed generosity, many have imagined that he would, with ample | after a pause of some minutes, the Captain resamed—* And yet, according to 
largess, repay all favours conferred upon him in the days of his obscurity ; hut | What is called ‘ honour,’ I acted rightly. I sought not the quarrel. My fellow- 

| where expectancy stood highest, he was most often found wanting. To the party | student, Cameron, in a theatre, brutally insulted a young lady: I interfered, 
| who lent him half a guinea on his wedding day, he some years afterwards re- | 40dhe struck me. I called on him for ‘ satisfaction ;” we met, and although I 
turned that amount with ‘Mr. Kean’s compliments ;” yet he zealously exerted }mever before exploded an ounce of powder, at the first shot Cameron staggered, 


stir himeelf the instant Bassanio left the stage; he was warmly applauded at 
the lines 
“Tf T can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him,” 
When he replied to Antonio's sneer, 

* Is your gold and silver ewes and rams!” 

*T cannot tell—I make it breed as fast,”—' 
there was laughter and applause; the scene went well, and as the act fell, a 
comedian who had been looking on went into the green-room—a comedian who 
is himself, in his peculiar walk, an admirable actor—and addressing some one 
who had just entered, said, ‘I say! he's got a black wig and beard; did you 
ever see Shylock in a black wig!” This is not quoted as an instance of ill- 
nature, for it was not said in that spirit, but as a proof of what a slight impres- 
sion had heen made on the mind of the actor in question by the new tragedian 
Shylock does not reappear until Scene 4 in the second act; and, of course, it 
was expected Kean would have gone into the green-room. Hollow as the pro- 
fessions might have been, had he done so he would there have been congratulated 
on his success; for badly as the actors of the theatre royal, Drury-lane, might 
be suspected of wishing towards the interloper, they would not have been want- 
ing in such an outward mark of decency; but Kean prowled about behind the 


scenes, didn't require the attention of the call-boy, but was at his post when 


wanted. In his speech to Jessica (Mrs. Bland) he was much applauded, and 


the audience had become extremely attentivet, which was particularly shown 
by their approbation at his exit in this scene, when their plaudits must be con- 
sidered rather as a sigu of their general satisfaction than as extorted by his de- 
livery of 
* Safe bind, safe find,— 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” 

Act 3 commenced, Bassanio, Antonio, and Gratiano, and, in fact. all the cha- 
racters save Shylock, Tubal, Salarino, and Salanio, were quietly seated in the 
green-room, when the dread rumble of reiterated plaudits burst on their ears— 
“Again! again !! 
there was now no doubt. The green-room was cleared in an instant, and every 
character was at the wing to look at ‘the little man inthe black wig,”’ who 
was raging like a lion in the great scene with Tuba! 
sidering the scanty number of the audience, prodigious ; as Oxberry very drolly 
said, ** How the devil so few of them kicked up such a row was marvellous !” 
At the end of this scene Kean ran up stairs to the room where he had dressed 
to avoid his congratulators, and in the deep recesses 
bury his joys. It appeared to those who were 
that he had become hoarse from exertion, but in 
However, after him went Messrs Raymond an 
the other oranges ; 


the applause was, con- 


of his own proud heart 
unused to Kean's enunciation, 
fact he was never in better voice. 
1 Arnold, one bearing negus and 
and believe me, “my persive public,” the fact of those 


great functionaries having done this proves that the impression he had made | 


was by no means a slightone. The trial scene (though highly applauded) was 
rather an anti-climax in effect such, in fact, it alwave was, for his scene with 
Salanio and Tubal was so overw helming, that nothing could exceed it. Shy- 
lock ends in the fourth act, and before the play was over, Kean had left the 
theatre! ; 

Mr. Arnold had long enjoyed the reputation of | 
of acting in England: vet he was trammelled and not allowed to exercise his 
discretion at Drury-lane tor, notwithstanding what in these days would have 
been termed Kean’s * triumphant success,” he was coldly announced to re-ap- 
pear on that day week 

Bot what was the feeling at the rival theatre! for be it known in those d ays, 
previous to the union, or as it has been more poetically expressed, 

** Before Covent-garden theatre had married Drury-lane,” 
there was generally as much anxiety displayed to know how a new performer suc- 
ceeded at the other house as in his own. The persons deputed reported pro- 
gress, “that it had gone very well, but that it couldn't do;” one of the persons 
who delivered this judgment being a pantomimist, who never had, and up to this 





* L have no record to refer to as to the number of nights: but thie melodrama was re- 
peated ad nauseam ; agd to the remonstrances of those who held free admissions, the 
reply was, it was the daly thing that brought money. 

If it was worth while to name individuals, who, as Irish Johnstone said, are 
darkling in their refulgent obscurizy, what an odd list of ladies and gentiemen could 
be given who did not remember him, and wondered where he came from up to the 
26th January, 1814; but who in the months of 


Ma h d the e y the 
anecdotes of where they had first met Mr. Kean, oad ee Oe ee 


ed the advice under which he was ultimately engaged 
ttt — a bitterly cold night, she house not 

were almost empty until half past eight, had been t ey ’ 

were, rather nowy, ——- Perham pg 


| He watked to the theatre to play, and carried his own bundle, 


to whom they had first address- 


What couid it be!” not ‘* Who could it be?” for of that | 


eing one of the best judges | 


alf full, and the galleries, which 


himself, and procured a three years engagement for one person (who was unre- | fell, and after a few struggles of agony ceased for ever to breathe ! 
| commended by talent), enabled that person to proceed to the theatre properly | the recollection of this event embitters my days. 


| e¢ 
individval—for what! take the tragedian’s own words: “ was at Rich- 
mond when I walked down to play there for one night, sent by Sims; I was to 
| have ten shallings for playing ; the rehearsal was called at ten; I sat up all night 
| at the Harp, for had no lodging, and started at six in the morning. About 


| nine o'clock I was crossing Richmond Green, and was observed by 
} 








, and 


me; I breakfasted and dined with , acted like a Trojan, and then walked 
| back to London with my earnings (minus a parting-glass at Richmond). I shal, 
| never forget the invitation or the inviter—dis dat, gui cito dat.” 
Poor Kean, probably imagining that, with the multitude, it might favour the 
| fiction of his Etonian education, was prone to the quotation of classical com- 
monplaces ; and a story told of R. Phillips (his secretary) shows how much 
this weakness was remarked by his associates. Kean was at some nocturnal 
vigil, and Phillips waiting for him, when this colloquy arose :— 
Time, two in the morning. 
Phillips. —** Waiter, what was Mr. Kean doing when you left the room?” 
Waiter.—* Playing the piano, sir, and ainging.”” 
Phillips. —** Oh, come, he’s all right, then.” 
Quarter past two. 
| Phillips. —* What's Mr. Kean doing now!” 
| Waiter.—* Making a speech, sir, about Shakspeare.” 
Phillips. —** He's getting drunk ; you'd better order the carriage.” 
Half-past two. 
Phillips. —** What's he at now!” 
Waiter.—" He's talking Latin, sir.” 
| Phillips. —** Then he is drunk. I must get him away.—[ To be continued. } 








* Tam not aware that any person of note in the profession was in the house on the 
night of his debut ; very different was the feeling on the first appearance of Macready ; 
among the persons present that night, (Oct, 1816,) were Kean, Bannister, Betty, 

| Rae, and Young. 


—>— 
HENRI D’EGVILLE, OR, THE DUELLIST. 

Shortly after my arrival on the other side of the Atlantic, business called me 
to the island of Although my sojourn there was brief, and I was not pos- 
sessed of a single introductory letter, yet I found no difficulty in getting iuto 
the most respectable society the place afforded. West-India hospitality, in 
| those days, threw open every door to the stranger. ‘“ Times have changed ;” 

and although the planters cannot say, *“‘ we have changed with them,” inasmuch 
as they possess the same warm feelings as formerly. unfortunate!y they have no 
longer the means to indulge them. ‘Things were otherwise in the times I speak 
| of (1817): it was during that year, in the Island of , that I dined with a 
large party who were entertained by a merchant. The dinner was excellent, 
the dessert superlative, and the madeira, claret, and champagne exquisite. 








pany (some twenty in number), and had the gallantry to pledge every lady present. 
After the dessert, the king's health was drunk, the ladies retired, and the speechi- 
fying commenced. We all assured each other that these were the happiest 
moments of our lives. The bottle circulated freely, and after several songs 
were sung our host proposed rejoining the ladies, when one of the party begged, 


ere we took our coffee, to call upon Captain Stewart fora Gaelic song. To | 
this, our host acceded; but the Captain, a prepossessing, though somewhat | 
melancholy-looking man, objected, for a very sufficient reason, declaring, that | qience to you, sir ;—will you be pleased to open your business !” 


fathers, nor did he know one highland song. This answer satisfied al!, save he | 


although a highlander, he had been educated at Edinburgh, and had been so little 
among his native mountains, that he could scarcely speak the language of his 


who moved the cal! ; this was a Mr. Henri D’Eegville, a ci-devant colonist of 
St. Domingo, who, at an early period of his life, had escaped after the revolu- 


passed the meridian of life, on account of the dimnevs of his eyes, and his fur- 
| rowed brow ; yet, cn a second view, an observer would judge that he had 


} scarcely reached that period. He was rather bloated aod corpulent, and it was | 


easy to perceive that the lustre of his eyes had been quenched rather by in- 


marks of having been at one time handsome 
Y Egville insisted. 


| The host en 


in a peremptory tone, on Stewart's singing a Gelic song 
leavoured to appease him, and proposed an adjournment. This 


invited to breakfast; hungry enough I was, and I had not one halfpenny abou: | 





temperance thantime. Yet, with all these defects, his form and features bore | 


And yet 
Do I sleep amid night visions, 


| equipped at his(Mr. Kean’s) expense, and lavished other kindnesses upon that | | behold the prostrate form of Cameron writhing in death struggles, and hear 


| the mortal rattling in his throat! Am sick, low-spirited, or lonely, I see him 

| with his smoking pistol dropping from his hand, staggering and falling! Often 

| on a serene night, when the dark bosom of the ocean glittered with the moon’s 

| rays, have I beheld his shrouded cadaverous form rise from the deep, and glide 

across the horizon ;—plainly amid the howlings of the storm have I heard the 
short cry of agony, between a yell and a groan, that he uttered when this fatal 
arm slew him !” 

We walked in silence some distance further, each busy with his own re- 
flections, until I was preparing to take leave of my companion. when he invited 
me to go on board his ship, the * Planter.’ As the rain had fallen heavily that 

| day, it brought a great cloud of musquitos, whose stings I could avoid by sleep- 
ing at sea, and my new friend had so won upon me, that I frankly accepted his 
offer. His gig was waiting for him, in which we embarked, and in a few minutes 

| we ascended the accommodation-ladder. It was late, or, rather early, that is to 
say, about two o'clock, and we retired to rest, the captain in his state-room and 
linacotinthecabin. I slept soundly, and the next morning was awoke by 
the steward, who acquainted me that breakfast was ready. A head-ache im- 
mediately informed me how I had spent the preceding night, to remedy which 
| the Captain advised meto spend the day on board, where the air is much cooler 
than in town. 1 had little business on shore, and that little I felt no inclination 
| 0 go about, so I followed his prescription. 

The cargo of the Planter being completed, Stewart had little to do, so that the 

| morning was spent in conversation, he being a great talker, and was, besides, 
what great talkers are not often—a deep thinker. It is true, he had some 

| singular ideas, yetif not always just, they were original; he was sometimes 
érroneous, but never dull or trivial. 

Who can that be coming on doard, in a shore-boat? asked the captain, look- 
ing through his telescope. ‘As I live, it is that scoundrel Willthorpe,— 
‘Captain Willthorpe of the Columbian service,’ as he calls himself.” 

** Who may he be?” 

“One of the Duellist’s fraternity ; report says he killed a brother republican 
oficer, by the ingenious plan of loading his pistol with a ball cut in quarters, 
aw! joined neatly together. I can guess the purpose of his visit.” The boat 

| came alongside, aud a person inquired if the captain was on board; receiving 
ar answer in the affirmative, he mounted the ladder. He was a young man of 
rather an effeminate appearance, to obviate which, he had cultivated immense 
whiskers, and a most warlike pair of mustachios. His head was remarkably 
ervct, and his cheeks puffed out with affected importance ; his gait was ‘* would 


j ' 
| be military.” He wore a rather threadbare surtout, covered with enormous 


frogs, and a high black stock,—there was a mixture of formality, overstrained 


| pditeness, and military nen-chalance in his address that reminded me of a private 


| 


During the repast I was called upon to take wine with every gentleman in com- | 


ir the barracks, who affects to imitate his officer. 

“Have the honour of addressing captain Stewart?” The Captain bowed 
assent. 

“ That, sir, being the case, sir, I ah—* have, ah,—to request the honour of 
ai—a private interview, sir—” 

“ T cannot conceive that you have any business with me, that this gentleman 
siould not be a party to.” 

“ May I presume to ask, sir, if, ah—this gentleman has the honour, sir, ah 
—of being, sir, your friend?” This he said eyeing me, and laying a strong 
enphasis on the last word. 

* Whatever this gentleman has the honour of being, can be of little conse- 
At hearing 
tlis rebuff, Willthorpe elevated his head to its utmost height, puffed out his 
cieeks, pulled up bis false collar, and then, formally took from his pocket-bouk, 
anote, which he handed to the Captain, saying, ** Will you, sir, be pleased to 
peruse this, ah,—note, sir!” Stewart took the note and read these words, evi- 


| cently written by a hand whose nerves were none of the steadiest,— 
tion in that island. He was a man, that at first view might be judged to have | 


“Le Porteur, M le Capitaine Vilthorpe mon ami, est chargé de Vaffaire 
‘‘dboneur entre le Capitaine Esteuarts et moi. “ Hener D'Ecvitre.” 

“Well, Sir,” said Stewart, after reading this brief epistle, “‘ What does Mr. 
Herry D’Egville mean by this note?” “ He means, Sir, to send me to you as 
his fiend, Sir, in order, Sir,—ah—that I may explain to you, Sir, that he con- 
ceiws himself greatly insulted, Sir, by your conduct in regard to a pretended 


‘—_— 


*The Captain intreduced a kind of drawling interjection between every five 
| wors 
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last night at the table of Mr. Invoice, Sir; and not doubting, 
honour of sending to a gentleman and a man of » 
Sir, to say—ah—that he hopes to have the 
fire, on the beach behind 






| were on the appointed ground, behind an immense black rock, un the sea-coast , 

in this place, bad been dug by Stewart's people a grave capable of halding two 
bodies. The earth or sand that came out of it, had been removed to some 
distance. It was across the grave that the combatants were to hold a handker- 
chief, and fire at a signal; escape from death was hopeless. The glorious sun 
was just setting—Stewart took a melancholy look at the orb of day, assured of 
its being his last; methought I saw his lips move in inaudible prayer, yet his 
mien was firm—that of D’Egville was suilen and immoveable. The pistols of 
our principals were loaded by Willthorpe and myself. The Columbian officer 
Proposed tossing up a dollar to determine who should give the word of command 
to fire; to this I agreed, and he gave me a coin to decide the wager. I was | 
suspicious of this man from what I had heard of him, and, therefore, glanced | 
atthe piece. It was fortunate that I used this caution; for it had two heads, | 
and no reverse ! i: was the halves of two split dollars, so neatly joined that the 
eye could not detect it, but by looking carefully at the rim. Willthorpe, amongst 


Gelic song, Sir, 
Sir, that he has the 
has requested me, 
Su ne of meeting you—ah—to morrow at gun 
rock, Sir—ab.” 
D’Egville shall not have 
h he means the pleasure of adding 
murdered.” 
«Surely, Sir, that ig not i 
_-whom you have insulted, Sir, 
” 


ist Mr the pleasure of meeting me as he calls it; 


whic me to the line of the score he has 
by 

he answer you would, Sir, send to a gentleman—abh 
ah—am I to understand that you refuse to meet 


ov understand English ;—do you wish me to send an answer 
to Mr. D’Egville'” 

Sir, that my friend Mr. D'Egville, Sir, will conceive your 
et” 


friend ! 
a speak, anc y 
jn Getic or Greek 
« Are you aware, 
ng to meet him to be effects of cowardice 
ers little tome what the conceptions of your friend may be on the 


i 
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» Tt matt | other of his accomplishments, wag a professed gambler, the trick of joining 

t,” said Stewart, with the admirable coolness he had preserved through | two heads, or reverses, of a coin, is an old one among the hopeful fraternity, | 
ow aterviow called blacklegs. I felt certain that something unfair was to be attempted in 
d ; 


are you aware, Sir,—ah—that my ages eae ine ny pore 
d be base enough to insult him, Sir, without having the cou 

ot es gentleman, Hinson to be treated as a scoundrel. He will feel 

himeatf called on publicly to chastise you.” ' 

The choler rushed into Stewart's face at hearing this insulting menace ; but 
moment he was cool. Putting himself in Willthorpe's atutude, aud ad- 
g his voice and action, he said, ** Are es ng Su, ~—S 

e, Sir, by going down this accommodation ladcer, Sir,—ab,— 
eee asecstie necessity, Sir, of pitching you, Sir,—ah,—over- 
poard, Sir.” This remark was made in such a manner that it provoked the 
mate, carpenter, steward, end two sailors, who had unperceived drawn within 
‘ot, to a boisterous fit of laughter. Willthorpe coloured deeply, and tried 


« And, Sir giving the fatal word ; I knew not, nor have I since discovered, of what nature 
ne he ie this was to be. Without seeming to notice the cheat, I turned the ruse against 
himself, by giving him, with dissembled carelessness, his dollar, and requesting 
him to toss it; he bit his lips with concealed passion, but could not refuse ; | 
caled * head!” and of course won. The grow! of D'Egville, and his look | 
of gloomy despair, confirmed my suspicions, and convinced me that he was | 
pfivy to the plan, whatever it was, of his second —The handkerchief was 
oe by the parties across the grave, and the pistols were placed in their | 
ads. } 
“Gentlemen, are you ready!” “Yes!” was their reply in low deep | 
vaces. I cast a look at the parties.—Stewart’s looks were calm and firm; | 





ma ae « 
mirably mimickin 





hot, ed | DEgville’s eyes gleamed wildly; his teeth were clenched, and he held his | 
a ile in contempt ; but he looked, to use the mate's reading of a passage in | bnath as if he mechanically tried to screw his “ courage to the sticking pitch.” 
Suhapetee, *+like patience on a lee-cat-head, smiling at a wet-swab.”’ A tremulous emotion was however visible on his lips, which inereased. I | 


said Stewart, ‘that Mr. Willthorpe will not give me the 
trouble of protecting him from insult.” Willthorpe thought the hint too good 
to neglect it; 80, eT the ladder, ag himself in the boat, and, darting 
| look at the Captain, went ashore. 
er not,” said Swen, calmly, ‘‘ nor care I what may be said of my 
conduct ; but having once shed the life’s blood of a man, my conscience forbids 
my accepting any more challenges. I conceive life too estimable a gift to treat 
its Giver with ingratitude, by throwing it away to satisfy the fiend-like pro- 
ity of one I despise.” 

a natdien does you honour, but should he—” I was about to express 
that which I should not on recollection. I took the awkward course of stop- 
ping in the middle of my sentence. , a 
“J anticipate your thoughts; you need not fear to utter them. You wou 

inquire how I would act were this D’Egville to put in practice what ae 
faced youth threatened. I have about my person the scars of five ‘ wounds 1n 
front.’ These are honourable marks of my baving served my country ; three 
of those were obtained on board the Victory, the day that the greatest naval 
hero that ever the ocean bore exchanged a life of glory for immortality. These 
scars *—he displayed two on his breast as he spoke—* are too deep to be 
effaced by the hand of an inebriated duellist.” 

These resolutions were noble: (but, alas, for human nature) they were not 
kept. Within an hour of this conversation, Stewart had business on shore to 
«clear out ” his vessel, preparatory to his sailing the following morning. Being 
free from the disorder with which I awoke, I accompanied him. After we 
landed, and while Stewart was giving orders to one of his seamen, D’ Egville, ; 
who had waited for him at a corner, sprang unperceived and unexpectedly upon | Stwart with the most heartfelt joy I ever saw. In spite of his remonstrances, 
him with an activity that was surprising for a man in his state. He struck the thy carried him round the decks on their shoulders, huzzaing like madmen 
captain with a small horsewhip across the face ; and ere Stewart recovered Tt news of the event spread through a whole convoy of merchantmen in the 
himself, vaulted into his saddle and rode off. ‘This was done in the presence of habour. The crews of each vessel gave us three cheers, which was replied to 
several persons. Never shall I forget the dreadful expression of Stewart's | bybe Planter’s. 
countenance. On ordinary occasions his features were handsome and so | 
regular, that one might judge them incapable of strongly indicating any deep | 
passion; but now they were inimitably and inexpressibly awful. The most 
violent indignation and the blackest wrath flashed from his eyes, and disturted 
every lineament of his visage, which became absolutely party-coloured with 
conflicting emotions 

After some minutes I lead, or rather dragged, him into my apartments ; which | 
happened to be un the ground-floor within a few yards of vs. He was quite | 
passive. I conjured him to moderate his rage ; he seemed not to hear what I 
said, but burst into a terrible laugh. Tears are seldom shed by agony : groans, 
and even execrations, relieve it ; but the laugh of wrath indicates the climax 
of human passion. After a pause, he walked, with a hurried step, across the 
apaitment several times, then stopping short, called me by my name, and | 
asked me if I wasnear. I answered in the affirmative, and be again traversed | 
the room ; when he repaused, and said in a deep tone—** Yes, it shall be 80; 
I will rid the world of a murderer at the expense of my life Tropic, where 

are you 1?” 
wry Sir.” He grasped my hand with a force that brought the blood to 
my nails ; and, looking me in the face said— 

“ Will you be my friend on this occasion 1” 
inconsistency in his present state of mind was madness: besides, I felt too 
indignant at D’Egville’s conduct to attempt to pacify him. I, therefore, 
answered in the affirmative. ‘* Listen then to the terms I intend sending this 
” he paused for an epithet; but memory could not supply him any one 
with which he chose to designate his enemy. He briefly told me of the plan 
he had formed to rid the world of D’Egville, and at the same time sacrificing 
himself. His proposal was so dreadful, that after a pause I declined being his 
second. ” 

“ What!" said he, ‘‘ you would be my friend, as it is called, and place me 
at ten or twelve paces for the assassin safely to destroy me '—no matter, I will 
seek some other—but where !—true !—No one will, perhaps, sccond a man 
who they are sure would be killed, so I’ll meet him without a second. Will- 
thorpe, the bullet-splitter shall officiate for both!” I was ina horrid dilemma. 
I had to choose between the alternative of seconding him in an affair in which 
both the principals were morally sure of being killed, or of leaving him to fall 
unattended by a friend—perhaps exposed to the machinations of Willthorpe, 
whose conduct and character were infamous. After a moment's consideration, hensuletines half dded ageinet the tection, while the other, raving and die- 


akind of hope whispered to me that Stewart would escape. :. | tracteeems striving to force her way through the massive wall, her back 
“[ will be your friend,” I exclaimed, “in this dreadful affair.” He said | 115), bg perceptible. And yetthis peculiarity of the concealment of the eyes 
nothing but embraced me. “ But hold : I must send four of st ee | producso little effect on the spectator, whose feelings are excited by the mas- 
dig our grave ; then write my will, and give directions to my ma ao , ’ | terly iribution of the figures and the pathetic details of the groups, that 
the hour is six; and the place, on the beach behind Iguana rock. On no other | hundré and hundreds of persons have contemplated Delaroche’s piece, and 
consideration will I fight.” | quittede Exposition with tears in their eyes, without so much as noticing the 
“T will recollect.” ad | peculiy in question! Powerful, indeed, is the impression produced, (so dif- 
“ Away, then!” I left him, sought the dwelling of D'Egville ; and was | ferent that arising from the vulgar horrors of the * Wreck of the Medusa,” 


ushered into his presence. ’ tek of 6 | or thelodramatic ** Sacrifice of the Sons of Brutus,”’) and we bave heard 
Although it was two o'clock he was at dejeuné ; this repast consisted 0 many ple assert that nothing would induce them to place such a picture in 


strougly-seasoned dish, called ** pepper-pot,” and a bottle of claret ; on Y | the rothey were accustomed to inhabit. We have left ourselves no space to 

entering he arose, bowed, and said, ‘A votre service, Monsieur I briefly | descatpon several other exquisite compositions of this great artist ;—the 

thanked him, declined his invitation, and informing him that I bore a message | * Deaf Cardinal Mazarin,” ‘ Richelicu sailing up the Rhone,” &c. & 

from Captain Stewart. At hearing this his countenance brightened, and toos @ most which, however, b 

demoniac smile ; anticipating my errand he said, Englimateurs 
“ Ah, he at length consents to meet me : I wonder a man of his former pro- | 7 

fession should give me so much trouble to make him act like ‘ un homme comme 

. a h f th t d will, of course 
“You have rightly guessed the cause of this visit; and will, ; 7 

have no dajection to aos my friend, at the place that Captain Willthorpe pro- D avicties. 

po 9 _ 

. nr Ha whatever.” Thench, who in matters of taste set us a bright example, are about to 
“It now remains with me to name the terms on which Captain Stewart will teach new luxury in the shape of perambulating coffee houses. Omniboses 

encounter you.” of theest size are now fitting up in Paris, intended for the use of those who 
“ Ah, bah! as to the terms, Willthorpe and yourself will settle them on the | laudatishing to dotwo things at once, will have the opportunity of moving 

ground,” | from ¢oint to another, while eating their dinner, or luxuriating over their 
“Pardon me, sir; Mr. Willthorpe is a man with whom I wish to have as | tasse fe. A constant supply of ready-cooked dishes, continually kept warm, 

little intercourse as possible. I must, therefore, tell you how you are to fight will betained ineach. They will have certain depots where fresh supplies 

I then briefly related to him the preparations Stewart was making to insure | may teeured, and thus the peripatetic gourmand has only to step in, and at 

bis own and his antagonist’s death. D'Egville’s face grew as dark as a thunder- | once sb his limbs and his appetite. If this scheme be adopted in London, 

cloud | the Cies will borrow and spoil the Latin proverb, and call the vehicle— 
“I fight as a gentleman; I never turn butcher—I will not agree to those | “ Madmnibus.”’ 

terms '”’ 


“IT bope,” pased,—and his agitation became greater,—I resolved not to give the fatal | 
sisal for a few moments. | sti)! paused :—it was as | hoped .—the whole of | 
th: Haytian’s features became distorted,—his teeth now chattered,—at first | 
th: handkerchief, and the pistol dropped from his paralyzed hand—his knees 
shvok,—his legs refused to support him ; he reeled and fell into the grave ! 

here he lay on the ground, having the appearance of one attacked at once | 
bypalsy and ague. Stewart sprang across the grave : but seeing the humiliating 
poition of his enemy, threw down his pistol, and with an attitude, tone, and 
maner, that I never saw surpassed for dignity exclaimed,—* 'Poor fallen 
wetch! you are two much an object of pity to excite wrath.” 

ie was indeed a fallen wretch '—fallen as Satan,—but how unlike the daunt- 
les ‘‘fiend that Milton drew.” Henry D'Egville, the dreaded duellist,—the 
silver of twenty men,—who delighted in the prospect of a morta] combat more 
thn a miser joyed at gaining a treasure, lay on the earth which his presence 
ha too long polluted—its vilest and most despised creature,—shuddering like 
afticon that I have seen within the reach of a serpent, while the terror-struck 
bil had neither the power pf defence or flight. His acquaintance (friends this 
ma had not) declared that his paroxysm of panic was occasioned by a long 
corse of ill-health and debauchery—whether it was entirely correct I am 
unble to say. I hurried Stewart to his boat, which was some three hundred 
yads off, and we embarked,—leaving the prostrated D’Egville to the care of his 
frond. 

[wo of the boat's crew had been (concealed from our view) spectators to the 
whle of the transaction. So that when we got on board, they related all that 
ha taken place. 


| 














—>_— 
PAUL DELAROCHE. 
ouis Philippe bas just bestowed the highest dignities of the Legion of Hon- 
ou spon Delaroche, the historical painter, and Pradier, the sculptor, in token of 


Tis is 2s it should be ; and well calculated to create future Poussins and Claude 
Levaine for the decaying Academy of France. 

‘aul Delaroche, meanwhile, stands at the head of the modern European 
hisorica school. He is, in the highest sense of the word, an artist; a man of 
ge\us, hose name will! live, and whose works will be perpetuated by the graver 
anithe lom. His pictures are instiuct with passion, rising into extravagance, | 
bu attemered by a pure and elegant taste. In the manual or mechanical parts 


toremerber so many of his fine inspirations as having been consigned to the 
| execttio of his less experienced age. To the sympathy of the English, mean- 
| while, % worke of Delaruche address themselves in a remarkable manner; six 
| of hws def d’auvres being studies from English history, viz. the * Death of 
| Queen ‘izabeth,” now in the Luxembourg palace, a copy of which ought to be 
| purchad by the British Government for the vestibule of the House of Lords or 
the galry at Windsor—a perpetual lesson to English kings; ‘‘the Pretender 
| in Scotnd,” a picture of great beauty and elegance ;” ‘* Cromwell contem- 
| plating e body of Charles I. in his coffin ;” “the two young sons of Edward,”’ 
| languisug in the Tower of London; and last, but infinitely first in power and 
| compleness, “ the Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” a fine piece, which, in 
point a@omposition, feeling, and colouring, vies with any one of Vandyke’s 
first-ramartyrdoms. This picture, which has been purchased by Count Demi- 
doff, fa sum that had been unquestionably doubled could it have been exposed 
for sala London, is said to owe its design to a dispute which arose among a 
| party artists of note, respecting the chief seat of physiognomical expression 
| Delaroe, who places it in the mouth, promised to paint a picture remarkable 
| for pats, of which the eyes of the chief figures should be concealed; in the 
“Execon of Lady Jane Grey,” accordingly, the eyes of the young, fair, and 
terror-ack victim (whose hands are outspread to feel for the block on which 
| she is lay down her head!) are bandaged :—the face of the exhorting and 
| fatherBishop is turned towards his victim, so as to display little more than his 
| grey hi ;—the executioner bends his looks to the ground,—one fainting lady of 








To remonstrate with him for 





| 


ave been familiarized by the graver to the eyes of 
Delaroche is still a young man.—scatcely older than Edwin 
aands—foll of enthusiasm for his art, and incited by high and liberal patron- 
age. have, therefore, wonders to anticipate from his ease). 


' 


| Cor Quulitics —The ambition of a man of parts is very often disappoint- 
“On no other will my friend meet you—you are an excellent shot, he is not ; | ed fore quality, by the assistance of which men with very moderate abilities 
he, therefore, proposes to equalize the chances, or rather, to wash out your insult | are ce of making a great figure —Armstrong. 
and his dishonour with the life’s blood of both. Refose to meet him on those | 
terms, and there is no species of degradation but Captain Stewart will heap | 
upon you.—Nay, sir, look not at me so menacingly, but give me your answer 
D'Egville eyed me from head to foot with a glance of contempt. I added, “ I 
come not here, Sir, to have a personal altercation; bot to know from you 
whether you dare meet my friend on those desperate, but fair conditions ; or do 
you refuse his challenge 7?” 
“TI refuse a challenge? I, Henri D’Egviile, of Cape Frangois, refuse a 
hallenge*t I will meet your friend, and on Ais own terms.” 
“ Precisely at six, behind Iguana Rock.” 
“TI will be there.” 
I howed formally and left him 
Pierre, bring ne my pist 
t at the billiard table.” 


TO MARY, ON PRESENTING HER WITH A MONTHLY ROSE. 
For you I plucked the Rose, my dear, 
The emblem of yourself ; 
It blossoms without any care, 
But sure the fairy elf 
Who watched its bod and bloom, 
Bespanglied o'er with dew, 
Ne’er loved it half so well, my dear, 
As he who brought it you. 
Cotth May, 1834. O'*K. 
As I quitted the house I heard him call out, Amechelming Argument.—When some beautifally made wheelbarrows 
Louis, run and call Vilthorpe ; he is next | were 1 before the prince royal, one of the Persian noblemen (who always 


} 
| 
| 
} 


’ 


| Sir James Sutherland said 
| Set into the wheelbarrow, will show you it will not.” 
his making the experiment 


, *pproaching a maddy part of the square, he gave the wheelbarrow a cant, and 
turned, to 


Khan into the mud. 


Court of Law. 


| death, whil 


The Planter’s crew, who adored their captain, received | 


aprobaiion of their works exhibited at the recent exposition of the Louvre. | 


of bis ar, his progress from year to year is so remarkable, that we almost regret.’ 


to him, “Indeed, sir, it will not ;—and 





if you only 
—The prince insisted on 
Sir James trundied him away at a quick rate: and 


the great entertainment of the prince and the spectators, the Persian 


Lines written by @ Suitor underneath a statue of Justice placed outside of 
(Prom the German.) a . 
Time out of mind bas this poor lady been 
Waiting outside, in hopes to be let in 
T have still greater reason to complain— 
I entered long ago, but can't get oot again T. F 
Desirable Source of Revenwe —Henry the V1. acc ording to Prynne, actually 
issued a patent, in which he told his subjects that be should relieve the state of 
its difficulty by means of the Philosopher's Stone 
Knowledge and Ignorance —The man of kuowledge lives eternally after hi® 
e his members are reduced to death beneath the tomb. But the 
ignorant man is dead, even while he walks upon the earth; he is numbered with 
living men, and yet existeth not.—Arubian Awihor 
_ The “ Dancing master” is abroad in the county of Worcester 
Ing Anuouncement is COnspicvously exhibited in the window of a tailor. residing in 
& parish not far distant from Stourport :—~ Dancing (aret hear hat a penny a week ; 
them as walse a apenny more :” and an eye witness declares it to be a fact that 
the nailers, colliers, &c., employed at the works in the neighbourhood, weekly 


resort in numbers to this “establishment” fur the purpose of initiation in the 
saltatory art 


The follow- 


Filial Account of one's Father's Attraction-—Though my father was neither 
young, being 42; nor handsome having lost an eye; nor sober, for he spent all 
he could get in liquor; nor clean, for his trade was oily; nor without shackles, 
for he had five children; yet women of various descriptions courted his amiles, 
and were much inelined to pull caps for him.—Huston's Autolnography. 

Country attorneys continue to advertise themselves as having been appointed 
‘to take acknowledgments of the deeds of married women,” so that the fair sex 
seem likely to undergo 4 pretty extensive and strict confessional 

Conjugal Affection.—The widow of Cook, executed at York on Saturday, for 
a robbery and outrage near Thirsk, favoured the executioner who had hanged 
her husband with her company to tea on the same afternoon 

Princess Borghese and her Cameos.—In the 14th volume of the Memoirs of 
Madame d'Abrantes, recently publidhed in Paris, we find the following de- 
scription of the costume wor by the Princess Pauline, in a quadrille danced in 
the theatre of the palace of the Tuileries, on occasion of the marriage of her 
Imperial brother with Maria Louisa :—*“ As the representative of Italy, the 
Princess wore on her head a light helmet of gold, shaded by a magnificent plume 
of ostrich feathers. On her bosom was a diminutive Aogis, with golden scales ; 
beneath which flowed a light tunic of the purest Indian muslin, embroidered 
with gold; and her beautiful arms were encircled with golden bracelets, enriched 
by unique cameos belonging to the house of Borghese, which possesses the finest 
collection in the world. Her smal! feet were ornamented, rather than covered, 
by antique sandals of purple and gold ; each strap being fastened by a cameo ! 
In the centre of the A2gis was a cameo, representing a dying Medusa, of un- 
paralelled beauty and costliness ; and in the fair hand of the Genius of Italy 
was baianced a spear of gold.”—Her sister Caroline, the wife of Murat, repre- 
sented on the same occasion the Genius of France, with similar magnificence, 
| but far inferior grace. 

Monsieur de Montalivet and Napolcon.— \n the month of August, 1811," 
according to Madame 4’ Abrantes, * at a Council held at St. Cloud, the Emperor 
applied to his Ministers for iniormation respecting the prospects of the harvest ; 
and, as usual, proved to be better informed on the subject than the best of them, 
They announced abundance, while Napoleon assured them that the havest would 
prove worse than that of the preceding year. *‘ At least, Sire,” observed Mon- 
sieur de Montalivet (now Intendant of the Civil List to the Citizen-King), * there 
| is no cause for uneasiness. Alihough bread will be dear, there will be sufficient.” 
| But before Montalivet could conclude the sentence, the Emperor started from 
| his seat, and, with indignation in bis eyes, and quivering lips, exclaimed “ What 
| do you say, Sir? Explain your meaning in the words * bread wil! be dear, but 
there will be enough.’ Who do you suppose has occupied my attention for the 
lasttwo months’ The rich! What are the rich to me? And whatdo I care 
whether you have bread, or whether you have none! With money bread may 
always be found, for money commands most things. But my objet, Sir, is that 
the people should be supplied with bread,—abundant, good, and cheap. I choose 
that the mechanic shall be enabled to supply his family from his wages of the 
day.” Napoleon's voice had now risento athundering pitch ; but he soon added 
in a calmer tone, ** Gentlemen, when I shall be at a distance from France, be 
pleased to remember that J leave it as a primary charge to you to watch over 
the happiness of the people, and promote public order ; and that an indispenrable 
element of public order consists in abundant supplies. I have witnessed ten 
émeutes, which would never have taken place, had the people had food to eat.” 


Summary. 


, The Abbé Fournier —The present Bishop of Narbonne appears to have been 
| the hero of an ecclesiastical romance! When young in the priesthood, and 
| simply known as the Abhé Fournier (relates Madame d’Abrantes) he pronounced 
one Christmas eve, at the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, a discourse which 
| produced the greatest sensation throughout Paris. ‘The Emperor, disgusted by 
the prospect of having a new Bossuet set up in array against his Court, had the 
young Abbé instantly arrested and imprisoned at Charenton—the Bedlam of the 
French metropolis. A deputation of the clergy waited opon the Prefect of 
Police to intercede for his liberation, but in vain ; and some months afterwards, 
| the Abbé Fournier was secretly transferred to the guardianship of 4 monastery 
| belonging to a very strict order, at Mantua, After several years, Cardinal Fesch, 
| on his road to Rome, became acquainted with the circumstances, and solicited 
Napoleon for his release promising to keep him under surveillance in his own 
househould. The Abbé became in consequence private secretary to the Cardinal. 
and eventually almoner to the Emperor, who was at length so fully satisfied of 
the merits and sound sense of the man he had shut up in a madhouse, that he 
presented him to the bishopric of Montpellier 
On his nomination the new prelate waited on Count Dubois, the Lieut.-General 
of Police, by whom he had been committed, to thank him for all former favours. 
“Had I not been sent to such a place as Charenton,” said he, gratefally taking 
the hand of his former foe,—" no one would have been at the trouble of getting me 
transferred to Mantua :—had I not been transferred to Mantua, I should never 
have known Cardinal Fesch ;—had I not known Cardinal Fesch, | should not 
now be a Bishop! ‘The strait waistcoat has been, in fact, the means of promo- 


ting me to the etole and rochet. You, Sir, are the real source of my advance- 
ment in life.” 





| 
} 
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| 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 
We shall this week confine our observations to some of the most admired 
| novelties in byouterie 

The smal! diadem bandeav, now so highly fashionable, may be more or less 
ornamented according to the taste of the wearer, and the occasion on which it is 
worn; but it is now an indispensable portion of a parure, frum the bandeaa of 
plain gold to the custly one set with diamonds. 

Some very beautiful nech-chains have recently been introduced. They are 
of wrought-gold, and consist of either oval or long square links, connected 
together by small roses. ‘] hese chains are worn in the following manner :—one 
part encircles the neck, and passes under the brooch, and the other part descend- 
ing from the brooch confines a watch or an eye-glass in the waistband. 

The diadeam bande«us of gold, set in front with cameos or meolos, have at 
once a simple and rich effect. 

Another elegant ornament is a bracelet, consisting of a band of gold, clasped 
by a fine antique cameo. ‘The gold band is plain at each edge, and richly wrought 
in a light open-work pattern in the gniddle. The same kind of gold band hass 
besutifal effect when closed by a cladp of pearls and rubies 

No kind of bracelets, however, are more elegant and fashionable than those 
in the form of serpents, the tail and head forming the clasp, and the eyes marked 
by coloured gems. These bracelets, as well as those above described, should fit 
rather loosely round the wrist, so as to fall a little over the hand. 

Rings are much worn on the fourth finger of the left hand. A ring set with 
pearls and rubies, placed alternately, is at present much in favonr. 

The Earl of Burlington —The late Earl of Burlington was one of the noblest 
spirited men of the British aristocracy ; and has gone down to the grave in the 
fulness of years, without a cloud or blemish aon his long career; his lordship 
might have heen distinguished by the cognomen of “ trath and daylight,” bad 
not that glorious alias been forestalled by his brother Lord John Cavendish. By 
his union with the noble heiress of the Comptons, and by the enormous fortune 
bequeathed to his family by their eminent relative, Mr. Cavendish, the chemist, 
in addition to their hereditary estates, Lord George became eminently qualified 
to pretend to the peerage ; but the honour was bestowed unsolicited. He had 
the misfortune to lose his two eldest sons by untimely deaths, in * very short 
space of time: the eldest, the Hon. William, father to the present Earl of 
Burlington, being thrown out of a gig and killed on the spot, and the second 
drowned in the disembarkation of the British army in Spain. 

Jerome Bonaparte the ex-King of Westphalia, who travels under the title of 








| alfectspise European improvement) said: “ This is all mighty well, but 
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At six the parties met, that is, D” 





ville, Willthope, Stewart, and myself, | it wilbme a considerable space of time to empty these wheelbarrows.”"— | 
' 





Count de Montfort, has taken up his residence, during his s¢jour in the metro- 
polis, at the Bronewick Hotel, Jermyn street. He is accompanied by his son, 
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iC CHE Albion. 





Emperor ; for a work on the late Revolution. We now bear that 





presen f the late 
a very fice youth. There are st eee Count de | work in a forward state ; but that it bas taken something “of the form and | 


Napoleon sojourning in this country. namely, the Prince of Canino, 
Survillers, and the Count de Montfort. 

Progress of Christamty —All classes of Christians will rejoice 4t the pro 
ceedings of the Church Missionary Society, during the past year, * ¥ - 
the thirty-fourth anniversary, held in Exeter Hall, a few days since The Com- 
mittee appear to have expended £48,620 4s. 2d. in their useful labours, 
have collected £3,752 more than in the previous year. 
success of the Society, considerable enlargement has been made to the Missions 
in the Mediterranean, North India, and New Zealand. After enomerating the 


mber cd he Report | J he poblic, and is a very fine one: the selection has been 
( Missionaries and catechiats abroad, and their proceeding®, this week opened to the public, and i y t ’ 
nae thet io Afvien, it is expected, the Gospel will be introduced to ite very | made from the galleries of his Majesty, the Marquess of Westminster, and Sir 


pressure " of the age ; and instead of being 4 tour, a pilgrimage, or a history, 
. | it is to be a cort of European novel, the ground plan only being Belgium and 
reported at | its Revolution. 


From the increased were present. Drummond's light, and a light from the voltaic battery, were 
exhibited in the long gallery with great effect 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex gave bis third Conversazione at 


and to | Kensington Palace on Saturday last : upwards of 400 noblemen and gentlemen 


’ 


/ 
The Annual Exhibition of the Old Masters at the British Gallery has been 


centre. In the Mediterranean, that important and interesting portion of the | Charles Bagot 


globe, where co many of the transactions narrated in Seripture bave taken place, | 


M. d' Ortngny.—We have mentioned before the return of this gentleman, and 


the efforts of the Missionaries have been most successful In Malta, the works the general result of bis researches in South America. He was sent thither by 
blished amount to 76,000, exceeding by 30,000 those of the preceding year— | 1.6 French Museum of Natural History, at the same time that M. Victor Jac- | 

tn Greece, the Missionaries have met with moch tribulation, but they a peT- | auemont was sent to our East Indian Empire. M. d’Orbigny, though exposed to 

severed in the good work. In Syria, 150 schools have been established, and | fore dangers and privation than his compatriot, in traversing regions far less 


there are from 3,000 to 4,000 scholars in them. 


civilized than those of Hindostan, has nevertheless had better fortune ¢ 


| spect to the shortening of Parliaments he thought that unless reform 
adopted, it would not be advantageous ; but if reform were adopted it would be 


June 28, 


she really has such a expressed by the present Prime Minister when Mr.Grey. The short duration 





Parliament, he said, ought to be one of the elements of reform; and with ~d 
were 


necessary to limit the duration of Parliament to three years. [Hear, hear ] He 
did not know whether or not the opinion of Lord Grey in 1797 would be held of 
much value on this question—{a laugh] ; but it would at least answer asa rep] 

to those who argued that because the Parliament was reformed, triennia! Parlin 
ments ought not to be adopted. It was now that Parliament was reformed and 
that the representatives were really the organs of the people's opinions, thet 
triennial Parliaments ought to be adopted. There were also Gentlemen who 
thought that Triennial Parliaments would render the House too popular, and 
that it would throw the election into the hands of the aristocracy. Now one of 
the principal arguments in support of his bill was, that it would produce a com- 
bination of the principles of popularity (if he might so speak) and of aristoc 
racy. There would be less inducement for men to come with money, and epece- 
late upon purchasing a seat in that House. Those who, by the ties of Propert 

of rank, and residence, one might naturally suppose, ought to be the regvecennn’ 
tives of any particular district, would be returned to Parliament ; and, from the 
frequency of election, they would be necessarily obliged to conform themselves, 


British and Foreign School Society —A meeting of this society w88 held on | poor Jacquemont, in returning safe and sound, “with seventeen cheste.ef | 60 5 cortain extent, to popelis opinion. It wae the opiaies of 6 pn 
Monday at Exeter Hall, Lord John Russe) in the chair His lordship in open- | treasure” for the Museum. nent 


ing the proceedings of the day alluded to the eflects of the parliamentary grent, | 


The Cut Extraordinary —A few days ago, a lady resident at Balby, who isin 


and obrerved that the experiment made last session of parliament of granting 4 | 1,47 6h year, cut eight teeth in the front of her mouth. —Shefield Mercury. 
Pleasant Work.—The country attornies continue to advertise themselves as | the best chance of having clever and efficient men sent into the House for her 


sum of money to assist in building schoolhouses had been attended with most 
beneficial consequences, and bad been the means of inducing pudlic subscriptions 


ha 


man, Dr. Pacey, that nothing tended more than frequency of election to improve 
the social condition of the country. Frequency of election, too, would, in his 
opinion, produce suchachange of men in Parliament as would give the country 


ving been appointed “to take acknowledgements of the deeds of married wo-| service. Men would be selected not merely for their declarations, but from 


for promoting education to the amount of £60,000 His lordstip announced thet men ;" the fair sex seem likely to undergo a pretty extensive and strict confes-| their qualification to serve the public. Let the House ook, for instance, to the 


he had that morning received a letter from the Duke of Bedford, inclosing a 
donation of £100 to the society. The report stated that the number of schools | 
in this country had increased one-third within the last year, and that they now | 
amounted to 3445, at which 166.600 children were educa 
Treasurer, Lord Morpeth, Lord Mountserrat, and the Ear! o 
addressed the meeting, thanks were voted to the chairman, 
separated. | 
Separation of Church and State —Monday evening, 4 public meeting was | 
held at the City of London Tavern, to take into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament to accomplish the above object. There were present, 
Mr. Blake, M.P., Mr. Vigors, M.P., Mr. Roebock, M.P., Mr. Finn, M.P, Mr 
Wallace, M-P., Mr. Ruthven, M.P., Mr. O'Connell, M P., Mr. Heme, M_P., 
and Sir W. Sngilby, M.P.—Mr. Home being called to the Chair, addressed the 
meeting. He said he had long considered the subject, and he was of opinion 
that the connection between the Church and the State, was an unnatural con- 
nection, and the cause of all the injustice which oppressed every class of reli- 
gious sects which dissented from the establishment; that it was an unjust 
monopoly, and one that no free country would permit —[Cheers J—He sought 
to place every man on an equality as to the freedom of conscience ,; and he was 
an advocate for the abolition of all spiritual peerages.—[ Cheers }—He was 
likewise an enemy to all clerical corporations. He wished to see religions of 
all descriptions—that was, those who believed in Christianity—put upon the 
same footing. Political freedom could never flourish when there existed ec- 
clesiastical monopoly. —{Cheers.J—They deried the right of any government, 
whether by delegation or conquest.—The following resolutions were conse- 
cutively proposed by the Rev. Dr. Fox, the Rev. Dr. Bennett, and Mr. Wear, in 
appropriate speeches, and carried unanimously : 
« That the alliance of Church and State is an extension of the authority of 
the civil power beyond its legitimate province that it taxes the industry of the 











community ; and that it establishes an influence which continually opposes itself 
to salutary measures of reform and national improvement 

“That the alliance of Church and State subjects the Church to a degrading 
control in the appointment of its ministers and the conduct of its discipline ; 
that it is hostile to the interests of religion, has caused persecutions, and fo- 


mented sectarian animosities ; and, itis shown by history and experience, to be a | 
far less efficient provision for the instruction of the people, than would arise from | 


leaving religion to voluntary support. 

« That the alliance of Church and State is the origin of grievances of which 
the Dissenters now complain in the matter of registration, marriage, burial, 
church rates, and exclusion from the Universities ; that it renders the attempts 
for their removal so inadequate or abortive as only to increase the discuntent 
produced by injustice ; that it is itself a great national grievance, sacrifices the 
peace, the liherties, and the interests of the community to the selfishness of an 
ecclesiastical corporation, and that therefore we shall not be satisfied, nor 
cease to cry for justice, until that unholy and penicious alliance 1s totally 
dissolved.” 

It was then resolved that Sir W. Ingilby, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Ruthven, Mr 
Roebuck, and other Members of Parliament present, should be requested to 
support the petition —The meeting was crowded to an overflow. 


sional. 


A correspondent of the Lancet says, that when all the ordinary modes of stop- 


ted. Mr. Allen, the | Ping bemorrhage from a leech bite had been found ineffectual, he accomplished | 
{ Chichester having | 't #3 4 last resource Lefore applying the actual cautery, by putting a spoonful of 
a the meeting | plaster of Paris, in the same state as when taking a cast, on the bleeding orifice. 


{ For the Albion.} 
THE CANADIAN HERD-BOY.—By Mars. Moonis. 
Through the deep woods at peep of day, 
The careless herd-boy threads his way ; 
By piny ridge, and forest stream, 
To summon home his lowing team— 
Hark! echo, shouts to rock and plain, 
His oft repeated call again— 
Co'bas, Co’bas !—The cattle well, 
In answer, jingles through the dell !— 


Reform Bill. Hon. Members were returned to that House merely if the 

pledged themselves to support the measure of the Paymaster of the Forne 
without any regard to their efficiency. [Hear, hear.] With respect to the ex. 
pense, he thought it would be much less under the Trienniul than under the Se 

tennial Act. He thought, too, that it would be important to adopt the Tries 
nial Act to prevent those extensive changes which were likely to take place in 
the constitution of that House at the termination of a seven years’ Parliament 
[ Hear, hear.] Upon these grounds he should ask leave to bring in a Bill simply 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments, without then specifying any period m4 
which their duration should be limited. He should certainly, in Committee, feel 
it his duty to move that three years be the period; however, upon that point, let 


| the House decide forthemselves. [Hear, hear. ] 


Mr. STANLEY said that the discussion of this question was not a matter of 
great novelty. Neither, from circumstances which he would state by and bye 
did he think it a matter to which great public importance was attached. It was 
just now said, by the Hon. and learned Member for Tipperary. that when this 





Now glancing through the tangled trees, 
His roving herd at length he sees; 

Who loath to leave their cool retreat, 
With idle stare, his halloo greet : 

Till at the well known voice they come, 
And slowly track the pathway home ; * 
And mingling with the tinkling bell, 
Co'bas, Co’bas! the breezes swell '— 


Luperial Parliament, 


CHURCH REFORM 
House of Lords, May 16. 


Lord BROUGHAM introduced two bills in the House of Peers for abolish- 
| ing non-residence of the clergy and pluralities in the Church. 
he proposes to enact that all rectors, vicars, curates—all clergymen having the 
cure of suuls—should be compelled to reside constantly in their respective pa 
rishes, except for two months in every year, for which period leave of absenc: 


might be granted; under penalty of forfeiting double the amount of their an 
nual income for the first offence, and vacating the living forthe second. Th 
| only exceptions to be made to this rule were cases of sickness, death of nea 
| relatives, or some other strong reason, to be set forth in the dispensation 
| Bishops are included in this regulation; but Lord Brougham said, that if th 

House should thirk right to except them on account of their necessary attend 
| ance in Parliament, he would not on that account abandon the bill. Th se 
| cond bill refers to pluralities ; and enacts, ‘‘ That no clergyman should ft an 
| case hold two livings, provided one of them amounted to the value of £00 ; 
| year and upwards; and that he should be allowed to hold but one, evenf the 

value of the living was under £200, excepting in the case of a clergymat whx 


| holds one living, the value of which is under £200 a year, being offered abthe; 


| under £100; in which case, he is to be allowed to accept it, provided the bunds 


| of the two parishes touch, or the churches of the two parishes are potmore 
} 


The Hon. J. Law. brother to Lord Ellenborough, died on Saturday last, 4 | than five miles asunder. The principle on which this bill was foundeévas, 


Finchley, after a lingering indisposition, Mr. Law was in bis 36th year 


The Duchess do Berri arrived at Vienna on the 26th ult., and was to set 


that where the income was svuflicient for the support of a curate, that urate 


| 
| ought to be vicar, but that any surplus ought not to go to the pocket of tl nen- 


out immediately on her way to Prague She was accompanied by Count | resident vicar.”’ 


Lucchesi Palli. 


Madame Pasta, Donzelli, and Bottrigari are at present performing with great 
success st Venice, in Bellini’s Opera of Norma, Four new operas have been | t 
brought out at different theatres in Italy, within the space of little more than a 
month: the “ Adventures of Scaramouch,” by Ricci; ‘* Rosamond of Eng- 
land,” by Donizetti; * Emma of Austria,” by Mereadante, and ‘The Fan,’ 


by Raimondi. 


| The Earl of Radnor and the Marquess of Bute approved of the bills. Lord 
| Wynford would not oppoee their first reading, but said that their effect wild be 
o place the Church below the other sects in the country. The bills we then 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 
SEPTENNIAL ACT. 
House of Commons, Mal5. 
Mr. TENNYSON rose to make his motion for shortening thadura- 


Mayerbeer is said to be engaged in composing a new comic opera for the | tion of Parliaments. The debate which would ensue, he said, might be rarded 
Theatre de la Bourse, in Paris. It is expected that the theatre will open on | asa postponed discussion of the question last Session, when the Chancor of 


the 20th or 26th instant 
Mademoiselle Taglioni will leave Paris for London on the Ist ef June. 


Miss Kelly was so much delighted with the performance of Miss Allison, in 
Juliet at the Victoria ‘Theatre, that she sent for her after the play, and was 
pleased to compliment her highly on her acting. Miss Allison is not yet) 


fuurteen. 


the Exchequer moved the previous question, without stating his opinio He 

trusted the Government would have brought it forward as a Cabinet msure, 
| and his only regret was, that the question had not been settled at the te the 
Keform Bill was passed. Had they done so, they would have acquired other 
title to public favour, and have added another wreath of laurel’s to the March's 
brow. The Triennial Act was passed on the accession of the House ofruns- 
| wick, and therefore the renewal of it would be as honourable to the Cro as it 


Virtue of Chamomile.—It is stated as a singular fact that if a plantis drooping | was desired by the people. A _ bill for shortening the duration of Parhents 
or dying in a bot-hoase, it is almost sure to recover if you place a plant of cha-| was passed a few years after the Revolution [No, from Mr. Stanley. ]Well, 


momile near it. 


he would admit it was a questio verata up to 1694. By the Bill of Rigt Par- 


The arrangements for the Roya! Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, liaments were to be frequently held, and, agreeably to the clause in thgreat 


by command and under the special patronage of their most gracious Majesties, 


| constitutional measure, the Triennial Act was passed some time after thtevo- 


are in a very forward state. The order of the performances will be as fol- lution. ‘Triennial Pa-liaments was a compromise between two extremurties 


lows :— 


—those who wished them to endure during the Royal pleasure, and th who 


First Performance. —Tueeday Jone 24th, Haydn's sacred oratorio “ The | were anxious that they should be holden annually From the time olenry 


Creation,” and a selection from Handel's sacred oratorio, “* Samson.” 


| VILL. to the Revolution there were 42 Parliaments, 26 of which lastedt for 


Second Performance.—Thursday June 26th, a miscellaneous selection from the | one year From the time of CharlesI. to the Revolution, Parliaments not 
works of Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and other eminent composers ; | exceed, on an average, in their duration nine months. [Hear.] The Holem- 


with Handel's sacred oratorio, “ Israel in Egypt.” 


ber then referred to the ancient writs for the purpose of showing with 't ob- 


Thrd Performance.—Saturday June 28th, a selection from Handel's sacred , Ject the Parliaments were formerly assembled: it was, it appeared, tot into 
oratorio, “ Judas Maccabeus;" and a miscellaneous selection from the works consideration any matters of Importance that might be foreseen and to dse of 


of a variety of eminent composers. 


them. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secretary for the (nies, 


Fourth Performance.—Tuesday July Ist, by express command of her Ma- | smiled, but it would be better to hear the entire case before the Right HGen- 


jesty, Handel's sacred oratorio, “ The Messiah.” 


Scottish Hospital and Corporation.—The Spring Meeting of this charity was 


celebrated in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, his Grace the Duke 


Gordon presiding over a highly repectable Meeting of the Patrons of the Society 
The Noble Chairman ably expatiated on the benefits conferred by the Cor- 
poration, which, he stated, expended upwards of £1,800 yearly in their work of 
charity. Wilson, Templeton, and Miss Inverarity sang several melodies during 
the evening. Among the liberal donations announced were :—His Majesty, 
£105 ; her Majesty, £26 5s. ; Duchess of Kent, £50: Duke of Gordon, £26; 
Duchess of Gordon, £10 10s.; Duke of Montrose, £21 ; Duke of Sutherland, 


£100 


tleman attempted to turn it into ridicule. From the nature of speechesn the 
Throne formerly, it would appear that Parliaments were dissolved that Rep- 
resentatives might have an opportunity of returning to their constituen, and 
thus collecting what was really the public opinion and the wish of thople. 
He was not an advocate for pledges, quite the reverse, and he though» fre- 


of 


quency of clection was the best possible preventive ,of the necessitytheir 
being given. Underthe Triennial Act nine Parliaments were held. It said 
that much mischief would result from the operation of this Act, bat hould 
truumphantly refer to the legislation of the entire period in which the nnial 
Act was in operation, to show that none of the evils which had been appnded 
had ever ensued. [Hear.] There was, then, nocharge against the Pinent 
held under the Triennial Act, and why not restore it! [Hear, hear. » Bill 


, sudden de , . —_ . _ , : 
The ad en ceparture says the Salisbury Journal, of a lady from Weymouth, which he would have the honour of submitting to the House was the : Bill 
on & party of pleasure to France, has formed Wh topic of a good deal of conver- | which he had proposed before. It would be, then, open for the Nobied on 


sation 


, the opposite side, or for any other Hon. Member of the House, to * any 
The Duke of Northumberland still continues in so delicate a state of health | amendment they might please in Committee. They might, if thepught 
that his Grace is unable to participate in the gaieties of the season proper, move an umendment fixing their time at three, four, or five yveatough 
The liberal journals have lately recalled to the memory of Louis Philippe his | b¢ himself was decidedly in favour of triennial Parliaments. His and 
declaration to the Republicans of 1830, that “‘a crown of gold is too od dto | Gallant Friend, who had kindly undertaken to second this motion, waadvo- 
wear in winter, (00 oppressive to wear in summer; a sceptre too heavy for a cate for fixing the duration of Parliament at five years. He (Mr. ‘}son) 
weapon, too short for a support ; and that a good beaver hat, and stout umbrella, , ©@0!d tell that Hon. and Gallant Member that it might be fixed for fives, but 

are fairly worth them both.’ that, he « {assure him, w not settle the question. [Hear, hear Mr 
The Commissioners of Stamps, after long hesitation, and the rejection of re- a pen ] He ancertecs ti <* hoot = the Right Hon. Gentleman, ie did 
peated advive from Magistrates, have at last adopted the only rational plan, as Oe Seuaate tp sagen Ne we House that if the duration of Par o> pha 
the law now existe, fur checking the sale of unstamped newspapers. They fixed at five years, it would not settle the question. He (Mr. Tene was 
now lay informations against the printerand publisher, not, as formerly, against | 2"*'°" that the Members of that House should be under a certain ee of 
those half-starved and half-clad individuals whom these men made their tools, fonponevtemty 00 thew paneer Sorcerstmmene~areagh “ that he woender 
and who were generally in such a state of destitution as to prefer imprisonmen: them thus responsible he would also secure their efficiency. [Heear. ] 
and martyrdom to freedom and starvation. Some Gentlemen to th im that it was guite unnecessary to shorten thation 
‘We are most happy to announce that Audubon, whose splendid ornithological oe en —- ~ oahnws Mare , — Heese Ce ae Sut Snore 
work we noticed only last week, has arrived hale and well, after his far jovrney- ~ t} ns aah " "Pp eepaa a p orn al 7 + Meggan re — 
ings. in London. He breakfasted on Tuesday with his Royal Highness the Bil. a ape = 7 nn a a oo oe Oform 
: ill. Was it necessary to remind Hon. Members that two of the prii ele- 


Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace 
When Lady Morgan was last summer in the Netherlands, 4 correspon 


ments which it was sappposed would be necessary ingredients in reftwere 


dent , shortening the duration of Parliament, and making the constituency of { 
en 3 | ion . a é inh ’ onset yo ouse 
wrote fro se as it ' . t ! . r 1 

m Brussels that she was generally supposed to be collecting materials ' more popular! [Hear, hear.] Upon this point he would refer to thinion 


question was brought forward last year, by the Right Hon. Member for Lam. 


beth, that it had been preceded by many petitions from the people—perhaps the 


| fact was so—perhaps it was true; but when the Hon. and Learned Member for 
| Tipperary now talked of a great revulsion being about to take place in public 
| opinion, as to the conduct of Ministers—when he said the Government had lost 
the confidence of the people—when he said they would be called on to render 
an account of their trust—when he said such extraordinary things, what proofs 
did the Hon. and Learned Member offer of the manifestation of this public 
opinion, to which he had so strongly alluded? A general outcry on the part of 
the people forthe motion? No. ‘The table loaded with petitions in favour of 
the motion! No—(hear, hear.] Was there any one petition fur sexepnial 
Parliaments! No. For quintennial Parliaments! No. For quadrevnial 
Parliaments! No. Was there any one for triennial Parliaments, or the six- 
mouths Parliaments, which might, peradventure, be the favourite duration of 
the Parliaments of the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin? No—{hear, 


By the first bill hear.) Scarcely was there one petition for either. But suppose the Govern- 


ment were pressed for short Parliaments—suppose the distrust in them, which 
was stated to exist, to be the fact-—suppose, contrary to all modern experience 
that septennial Parliaments were injurious to the people ; yet it was the bounden 
duty of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who introduced this motion, not only to 
prove the affirmative of his proposition but also to show that great and serious 
| practical evils would be remedied by it, before he could expect the sanction of 
this House to such a proposition—he must prove that something new and un- 
tried was necessary to cure the evils of which he complained—he must prove 
that something novel in character and principle should be resorted to as con- 
nected with this subject, before he could induce the House to accede to his mo- 
tion—(hear, hear.) Hon. Members had talked of going back to the pages of 
history to show the right of the people to have triennial Parliaments. ‘Triennial 
Parliaments, indeed! Why, there never was any argument so contradicted by 
the whole tenor of the history of this country as tothe right of the people to 
have triennial Parliaments. How long, he should like to know, did the British 
Constitution last! Was it for 22 or 24 years during the particular reigns of 
one or more Monarchs, as was insinuated, if not broadly stated by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tennyson)’ No man, really conversant with the history 
of this country, could stand up in this House, and gravely say so—[hear, hear.] 
He (Mr. 8.) Wao not now contending for the right of the Parliament of 1716 to 
continue its own existence for seven years, when it had only been originally 
elected for three years; but be that as it might, it did not at all involve the 
question as to how long subsequent Parliaments should sit. The Parliament of 
1716 fixed the period of duration of all subsequent Parliaments until some after 
Parliament should alter the period of its sitting; so that, in point of historical 
fact, the duration of Parliament for three years was no more a part of the Con- 
stitution, than that of a Parliament for seven years, or any less, or more extensive 
period—[hear, hear.] Some Hon. Gentlemen in the course of this discussion 
had told them about triennial Parliaments, others about frequent Parliaments 
others about long Parliaments; some Gentlemen said that Parliaments sat for 
one, some for two years, some for more extended periods ; but it could be 
shown for the last 120 years the average duration of Parliament was not more 
than three years. Indeed, if reference were to be made te our early history, it 
would be found that the frequent attendance upon Parliament was considered to 
be a very serious grievance ; while, on the other band, in the reign of Charles 
II. the Parliament sat for 16 or 17 years. And yet, strange to say, that was the 
| golden era in our Parliamentary history, upon which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
| man (Mr. Tennyson) relied as proof of the necessity of adopting triennial Par- 
liaments—[hear, hear.] Why if one period more than another could be selected 
for the lengthened duration, it would be the period selected by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. It was perfectly clear, however, that by the Constitution of this 
country, the people had a fair right of control over the conduct of their repre- 
sentatives in this House—[hear, hear.] It was asked by the Hon. and Learned 
Member for Dublin “ would you give your land agent or your attorney for seven 
| years, absolutely and without any intermediate control, power over your proper- 
| ty!” Certainly not; but the question did not apply. Representatives were 
not mere delegates of the people—and, thank God, they had not yet arrived at 
the time when representatives were to be inere “ legislatorial attorneys”—[hear, 
hear, and a laugh.J The Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin also asked 
them, “if they considered themselves to be wiser thaa their constituents?” ’ In 
one sense that might be rather a difficult question, and he (Mr. S.) certainly had 
| his apprehensions ‘* that some of us could not stand the test ”—T[hear, hear, and 
alaugh.| But, nevertheless, some of us had constituents who relied upon our 
honor, and our established character. Some of us had constituents who were 
| Satisfied to give their interests to our safe keeping, although we did not court 
popularity by following in the train of their passions, or lending our aid to the in- 
, crease of their prejudices—{cheers.] As an individual he would say, for him- 
self, that he had confidence in his character—he knew the honesty of his 
intentions, the integrity of his motives—and he knew his censtituents would 
say to him, * Go to the House of Commons to represent our interests, and go 
to the House of Commons above all to represent the general interests of this 
great country. We do not wish to send you there as the delegate of our par- 
ticular prejudices—as the abettor of our passions, our feelings—or (if any we 
may have) of our whims and caprices upon particular sul jeets ;—but go to Par- 
liament, with all the responsibility you owe to us; never, at the same time, 
forgetting that when we send you there, we consider you as the representative 
of the interests of the empire at large "—[cheers]. The Hon. and Learned 
| Member for Tipperary had asked, and asked somewhat significantly, too, was 
the Government prepared to thwart the just wishes and demands of the Dis- 








' 





senters His answer was no, as long as such wishes and demands were 
reasonable and just—consistent with the general safety of our other institutions 
—and he would even go the length of adding, with some regard to expediency 
—([hear He (Mr. Stanlev) would at once accept the challenge of the Ho- 


nourable and Learned Member upon this point, and tell him at once, that he 


(Mr. Stanley) felt the hichest re spect for Dissenters in this country. Thes 
were a powerful, an able, a wealthy, an honourable, and an influential body ; and 
—¢ = the honour of representing many of their members, as well as many of 
the Roman Catholics. But the question, after all, as regarded the Dissenters, 
came to this: could all they ask for be granted to them, and that of a sudden 
too, consistently with the safety of the State, and the general interests of the 
country! Were their present demands just or reasonable? or again, he would 
say, would it be expedient to grant ¢ —f[hear, hear.] As a Government, 
we are bound to look to these matters, and he would add, this particular de- 
mand, however urgently pressed upon the Government. should pot be agreed to, 


if the Government, after the most mature consideration, were of opinion that 
to concede to them would prove injurious to the general interests of the 
country. He believed that the opinion of the people of this great country 
could not for any great length of time be led astray, whatever the excitements 
might be which were held out to them. The time of their returning good 


| Sense and sound discretion was not far off, and he would go the length of aso 
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ing bis conviction that—despite their prejudices, be had so strong a feel- 


os of their proper and generous disposition, that he was sure they would not } the general spirit of the whole .— 


follow the advice of their loudest pretenders to patriotism or philanthropy— 


[cries of bear, hear, from both sides of the House]. It was said, and it was) qvestion of a reform in the Protestant Church of Ireland. This establishment, 


said, that a great change had been wrought by the Reform Bill. The 
Noble Lord opposite (we believe Lord Dalmeny) bad said in a speech of con- 
siderable eloquence to-night, ** that he had not the zeal of a resurrection man, 
to dig up the carcasses of the speeches of my Noble Friend (Lord Althorp) and 
those which he said he had made a few years ago, upon a motion similar to the 
nt.” The Noble Lord (Lord Dalmeny) might spare himself the trouble, 
as far as any speech of his was at all coucerned. V 
god the reason was that he never made such a speech as the Noble Lord has 
alluded to "—{hear]. He (Mr. Stanley) had never made a speech in favour of 
triennial Parliaments before the passing of the Reform Bill, and, a fortiori, it 
was not very likely that he would have made one since. Indeed. he would now 
any such motion. It was said by some Hon. Members in the course of 
this debate, that the Reform Bil! had rather augmented than diminished the 
wer and influence of the Aristucracy in the election of Members of this 
so But how any man could be so bold ; nay, he would add, so rash, as to 
hazard euch an assertion, he really could not imagine, and especially so, when 
so many palpable facts to the contrary must every day stare him in the face. 
With respect to the Septennial Bill, it was originally called for by what was 
ly considered to be State necessity—in 1736. 

Mr. TENYSON—No ; in 1734. 

Mr. STANLEY—Well, in 1734—and that was now just 100 years since— 
sir W. Wyndham, who was then occupying the place now occupied by the Right 
Hoxourable Member for Lambeth—[hear, and a laugh], in order, like that Right 
Hon. Gentleman, to show that the Government was sinking in the estimation of 
the public—that they were sinking fast in public favour—that their characters 
were all but gone with the country—that they were only propped up by corruption, 
or sustained by the extraordinary creation of placemen and of Peers—that they 
filled this house to such an extent with officers in the Army and Navy, that that 
Parliament was calied the officers’ Parliament. On that celebrated occasion Sir 
W. Wyndham had made use of topics precisely similar to those urged by the 
Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. Tennyson) upon the present occasion. The further 
argument (if argument it could be called), was then as now used by the Right 
Hon. Gent. who brought forward this motion, when he said, “ If you give a man 
£1,500 a year for his vote for 7 years, you could reimburse him for his outlay to 

tor buy aseat in Parliament, but if you reduced the duration of Parliament 
three years, no man would buy a seat, because your £1,500 would not ade- 
quately repay him.” Every one knew that in 1734, and long after, seats in Par- 
liament were as purchaseable as any other commodity, but was that the case in 
the year 1834!—[hear, hear.] Hence in 1734, Sir W. Wyndham went on to 
say, ‘If in future days undeserving Ministers were raised to a bad eminence, 
to sacrifice their country, they would be as ready to be bought as the Members 
whom they themselves had purchased.” Sir W. Wyndham then, in a tone 
of somewhat like triumph, asked, ‘* Could any one say, that triennial Parliaments 
were not, and would not in after times, if such profligacy continued to exist, be 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the general interests of the country!” 
Well, what was the answer of Sir R. Walpole! He said it was a very easy 
thing for Gentlemen to talk of domineering and corrupt Ministers ; it was an easy | 
thing to talk of the extraordinary and the increasing influence of the Crown— 
and he also added, that in after years there might be found some anti-Minister of 
the Crown—({hear, hear]—who was anxious to come forward, and court the 
favour of the people, to flatter their prejudices, if not to inflame their passions, 
in order that that ‘ bad eminence” of which such anti-Minister had then accused 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, would himself have been guilty of— 
{cheers}. He (Mr. Stanlev) however would say, that the state of this country, 
then and now, was very widely different. He asked whether there was one 
thing in the state of the country to justify the charge that the Ministers were so 
privileged, that the Crown was so abandoned, that the placemen had so increased, 
that it was necessary to shorten the duration of Parliaments to render a seat 
not worth the purchase money for it. The reasoning which was good for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act in 1734 might be bad for repealing the Septennial 
Act in 1834, because the repeal might not be warranted by the circumstances. 
Suppose the Septennial Act were repealed. The Hon. Gent. was too honest to 
say that quinquennial Parliaments were not a mere farce and delusion. He 
wished to come back to the constitutiunal principle. The Gallant Admiral sup- 
ported him ; but he supported the repeal of the Septennial Act because it might 
introduce the words quinquennial. He contended that you might as well remain 
where you were with a septennial as with a quinquennial Act. Then came the 
Hon. Member for Paisley, who had taken his seat a short time ago, and who was 
jostified in holding the opinion that there was nothing like the first Session in 
which a Member sat in Parliament. In the first Session a Member came tresh 
from the hustings, representing the express wishes of the people ; and, said the 
Hon. Member, look at the great measures you then carry. It was true that a 
great measure was brought forward last Session, for in May last session he pro- 
posed the resolutions respecting the slave trade. 

(An Hon. MEMBER—After the Coercion Bill). 

Mr. STANLEY—The Hon. Member did not like seven years’ Parliaments, 
but he liked quinquennial Parliaments. This, to use a Scotticism, for it was 
not an Englishism, was the ultraneous proposition—[a laugh). He said that 
triennial Parliaments were the real remedy, because in the first year a Member 
had a lively recollection of what had passed on the hustings, and in the last year 
he had a lively anticipation of what was tocome. Was that seriously meant to 
be the recommendation of the argument? He (Mr. S.) went along with the 
Hon. Member for Carlisle, who liked seven years better than five, and five better 
than three, but he did not like three better than one, for if you got to three you 
might just as well have one. If there were triennial Parliaments, then, from 
the moment that a Member took his seat in Parliament to the time of the 
dissolution he was looking at the hustings, and it was impossible for any Mem- 
ber conscientiously or safely to discharge the important duties intrusted to him. 
The triennial Parliament, it was well known, would be a two years’ Parliament. 
One Session would be occupied in considering the returns that had taken place, 
and the other in considering the returns that were likely to take place. This 
was a necessary and certain consequence of the triennial, or rather the biennial 
Parliaments, such as the Hon. Member recommended. On the same ground 
that the Hon. Member recommended it, he (Mr. S.) opposed it—viz. that 
every vote in the House, from the commencement to the end, would be given 
under the influence of what were the opinions of the constituents, and with a 
view to see how a Member might gain a majority of 10 where he had a majority 
of five; or how he might gain over a great interest, which at the last elec- | 
tion had gone against him. With these consequences before him he would 
rather adopt the principle of the Honourable Member for Carlisle. If Members 
were only to be delegates, or legislatorial attorneys, let them abandon their pro- | 
ceedings as a legislative and independent body; let them sacrifice their | 
Opinions out of regard to themselves, and no longer exercise a judgment on the | 
affairs of the country. He did not ask what was to be the effect on the character 
of individual Members—he did nut ask whether men of character would submit 
to such a degradation. The argument was that Members were to be under per- | 
petual compulsion. They were to be submitted to a constant examination, and | 
take their trial under the excitement produced by having opposed the prejudices 
of their constituents. 
would make it the direct organ of the public will, not of the public reason. It | 
would render it impossible for any Minister to conduct the affairs of this great 
country ; it would bring the House into constant collision with the other branches 
of the Legislature, and would end in bringing the Monarchy into contempt, and | 





It could not be dug up; | pwdlic opinion, and 





long one—the following passage will show | from any supposed affinity to the disloyal sentiments of Mr. Hume 


In another 


“ Pirst and foremost in importance, and in its immediate pressure, is the | Rosoms a — — to the Governor, to be forwarded through hie 
celleney, to the King, the Government, and to the Parliament, disapproving 


which at all temes far exceeded the religious wants of the Protestant congrega- 
tions, has hitherto been upheld by the State mainly on the ground that it served 
the 1 use of consolidating the connexion of the two countries. But 
this service it no longer performs. Instead of strengthening the connexion ut 

ut. Any Government henceforth pledged to maintain that Establish- 
ment as it now exists, must be broughé into constant and permanent collision with 


for me not to see that the prevailing resistance to its legal pecuniary claims is | 
only symptomatic of a deep-rooted and 1 ead conviction in the minds of 
the Insh community, that the continuance of this Establishment in its present 


| 10 the most pointed terms, the language 
what he pleases to cal! ‘+ the employed by Mr. Home in speaking of 


banefal domination of the mother country.” The 


address was signed by no less than 1,200 persons in less than six hours, and had 


| More time been allowed, nearly the whole adult po} 

their signatures to the document 
the prejudices and passions of the Irish people. However at- | people of Toronto was not hecessary but laudable, 
tached myself to the doctrines of the Protestant Church, and however auvious of Mr. Hume, when the addiess shall be read be 
to discountenance any violent change in its temporal condition, it is impossible | of the British Parliament. 


mlation would have affixed 
This spirited conduct on the part of the loyal 
and we envy not the feelings 
fore the assembled wisdom 
It will be an unexpected blow to him, and we trast 
it will teach him a salutary lesson, for we can assure him that he will find no 


honourable mind to justify his conduct. Let us for the sake of argument sup- 


extent and splendour 1s no longer justified by the condition of this country, and | pose, that all the allegations of misrule charged in bis letter were troe—was the 


that the time has arrived for such just and practical reforms in respect of it, 
88 may eventually place at the disposal of the State a national fund to be ap- 
fo necessary national purposes.” 


—~—. 
LETTER FROM MR. HUME TO MR. M’KENZIE. 
Bryanston Square, 29th March, 1834. 

My Dear Sir,—I lately received files of the ** Vindicator” and “ Reformer” 
Journals, and am pleased to observe that the Electors of the County of York 
continue firm and consistent in their support to you, and that you manifest the 
same determined spirit of opposition to abuse and misrule. 

Your triumphant election on the 16th, and ejection from the Assembly on the 
17th must hasten that crisis which is fast approaching im the affairs of *the 
Canadas, and which will terminate in independence and freedom from the banefui 
domination of the Mother Country and the tyranmical conduct of a small and 
—- faction in the Colony. 

Mr. Stanley must be taught that the follies and wickedness of Mr. Pitt's 
Government in the commencement of the French Revolution, cannot be re- 
peated now either at home or abroad, without results very different from what 
then took place. The proceedings between 1772 and 1782 im America, ought not 
to be forgotien ; and to the honour of the Americans, and for the interest of the 
cwilrzed world, let their conduct and the result be ever in view. 

(Here follows a long and bitter attack on the character of the Rev. Mr. 
Ryerson, a Methodist Clergyman of Upper Canada. } 

J] remain, Yours sincerely, JOSEPH HUME. 

To W. L. McKenzie, Esq., M.P 


ADDRESS TO THE KING. 
City of Toronto, June 14, 1834. 

A majority of the City Council having forwarded an address, or resolutions to 
England, approving the doctrines promulgated by Mr. Hume, in his late famous 
letter; a meeting of a number of highly respectable persons of all parties was 
held last evening in this City, at which it was unanimously agreed to forward an 
address forthwith to the Home Government, through Sir John Colborne, dis- 
claiming the said treasonable doctrines, and the sanction of the same by the 
majority of the Council ; and adopting, almost verbatim, the sentiments of Mr. 
Gurnett’s resolution, lately submitted to, and rejected by the Council. This 
address has been signed to-day by almost every person to whom it has been pre- 
sented, and will undoubtedly receive the signatures of three-fourths of the whole 
male adult population of the City before the close of the day. 

The following is a copy of the Address : 

To his Excellency Sin Joun Counorne, K. ©. B., Lieutenant Governor of My 

—— and Major General commanding His Majesty's Forces therein &c. 

c. &e. 
May it Please Your Excellency, 





‘e, the undersigned inhabitants of the City of Toronto, feel ourselves called | 
upon to take the earliest opportunity to express to your Excellency, and through 


your Excellency to our Most Gracious Sovereign ; his Ministers; the Imperial! 
Parliament ; and the whole British nation ; our most unqualified disapprobation 
of the sentiments contained in a letter which has lately made its appearance in 
several of the Provincial Newspapers, dated Bryanston Square, 29th March, 
1834, signed “ JOSEPH HUME,” and purporting to have been written by one 
of the Representatives of the County of Middlesex, in the Imperial Parliament ; 
in which letter the writer expresses an opinion, among others equally erroneous, 
that “a exists is fast approaching in the affairs of the Canadas which will terminate in 
independence and freedom from the baneful poMINATION of the Mother Country.” 

e beg, Sir, on our own account—and we are confidently assured that we 
may do so on behalf of nearly the whole people of Upper Canada, to disavow in 
the most unqualified and decided manner, the sentiments expressed in the afore- 
said jetter, audto declare that whatever difference of opinion may exist among 
his Majesty’s subjects in this Colony, relative to political questions of a 
Provincial or a Local nature, there is no portion of his Majesty's dominions, the 
inhabitants of which—as they have uniformly avowed and declared—are more 
ardently attached to their Sovereign, and the institutions of their mother coun- 
try, than the people of Upper Canada, or who would more sincerely deprecate, or 
more firmly resist, any and all attempts to sever the existing connexion between 
this Colony and the Empire to which it is related. 

The undersigned respectfully solicit your Excellency to take the earliest 
practicable opportunity to transmit this Address to his Majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Colenies. 

City of Toronto, June 14th, 1834; 


~ Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, | ali per cent. prem, 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1834. 











We are without later arrivals from Europe. 





We resume to-day our reports of the proceedings in Parliament, and have se 
lected the speeches of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Stanley from the debate for repeal- 
ing the Septennial Act. The reply of the latter gentleman is, we should imagine, 
conclusive; it is a very excellent speech, and fully tothe point. From this de- 


bate we may draw an important conclusion, namely, that Earl Grey and his col- 


leagues are fully determined to carry the Parliamentary reform no farther. The 


repeal of the Septennial law would bring us back to Triennial Parlia- 
ments, and the Ministers well know that they could not go before their con- 
stituents again, at this time, with any prospect ef success. 

In almost every place where a free election happens the whigs are defeated 


Perthshire, for instance, is a remarkable example of it; the change of sen- 


timent is pervading the public generally. We do not mean to say that the peo- 


ple are going back to toryism, although a large portion undoubtedly do deem it 


safe to rally around conservative leaders. 


The radicals gain largely in the 
Such a system would destroy the House altogether, or towns, and the conservatives in the counties. A great contest was at the last 


dates on the eve of taking place in Edinburgh. Sir John Campbell, the King’s 


Attorney General, was the whig candidate; Mr. Learmouth, the tory, and Mr. 
Aytoun, the radical ; the latter it was supposed would give way, leaving the field 


language that he employed, becoming a British Senator! was it becoming aman 
calling himself a patriot—a lover of his country! Should he not rather, in 
writing to a distant, and as he pretends, an ill-used and irritated population, have 
soothed them and exhorted them to persevere in legal and constitutional mea- 
sures for redress,rather than excited them stil! further by seditious language and 
treasonable advice? Surely the love of country must be nearly extinct in the 
bosom that could seek to pluck one of the brightest jowels from the crown — 
Humanity has no habitation with the man who by such counsel must inevitably 
plunge that colony into the horrors of civil war. We repeat, then, that if even 
the allegations were true, the course pursued by Mr. Hume, was unmanly, un- 
English, and indefensivie to ihe iast degree : 





The funeral ceremonies in honour of LAFAY ETTE, took place in this city 
on Thursday. They were very appropriate, and conducted with great solemnity 
and propriety. We regret we have not room for the details, but as they have 
been so extensively given in all the daily papers, it is not perhaps necessary for 
us to repeat them at the end of the week. 





Sale of Paintings. —On Tuesday next'a sale of most valuable oil paintings, 
will take place at the Academy in Barclay street. ‘The eollection is made from 
the productions of the most celebrated masters of the old world, many of which 
are originals. The copies have been made by artists of the first eminence, and 


{ embrace some of the most valuable works extant. These pictures have been 


selected by a gentleman of taste and accurate judgment, from the Gallery of the 
Marquess de Gouvello in Paris, and are now to be offered to the American 
public. A catalogue is before us, which was drawn up by a distinguished artist 
of this city, and which we think may be fully relied on. ‘This catalogue will be 
an excellent guide to purchasers. ‘The whole of the pictures are in the highest 
state of preservation, and a collection so valuable is very seldom brought to the 
hammer. The collection will be opened for inspection on Monday, on which, as 
wellas the day of sale, the exhibition of Panini’s four beautiful paintings, repre 
senting the ancient and modern works of art at Rome wil! be closed. 





Park Theatre. —The last week has ushered in a succession of Benefits. Mr 
Placide had the assistance of Mr. Power; and Mr. Jones was aided by Mre 
Austin, and took the Tempest and Der Freischutz, in which the fair vocalist 
proved to the public that a winter's campaign in the South, had not in the least 
impaired her powers—on the contrary, we never heard her in more brilliant 
voice. Her Ariel was as heretofore, and Linda gave her an opportunity of ex- 
ecuting Weber's grand scena with a purity of tone and chastity of style which 
best becomes that great author's music. Mr. Thorne likewise made his appear- 
ance in Caliban and Caspar, and was received by the house in a most flattering 
manner ; he well sustained his reputation, in the former part particularly. The 
latter upera was admirably played, the choruses from the opening to the beauti- 
ful finale being full and complete. 

On Wednesday Mrs. Wheatley took her Benefit, and this excellent actress 
presented on the occasion one of her daughters, a child twelve years old, in the 
character of Julia, inthe Hanchback. 

Mr. Richings had th assistance of Mrs. Austin and Mr. Thorne, in the fine 
and complete opera of the Whiter Lady—which went off with great éclat 

RBowery.—This establishment has had a successful career this season. We 
were particularly pleased the other evening with a melo-drama founded on Ro- 
bert the Devil, very ably arranged by Mr. Reynoldson, who has adapted the 
original music by Meyerbeer in a masterly manner to the action of the piece, 
and preserved many of the best chorusses Mr. St Luke and bis little band 
really execute it with a fire and precision, which we have seldom heard equalled 
at the Bowery Theatre. We trust yet to witness this noble production given 
as an opera in its original purity and splendour. We refer our readers to a trio 
on our last page, selected and arranged by Mr. Reynoldson from “ Robert le 
Diable ; the melody in the original score is given to four drama, in ©. D. E. 
and G.: an eccentricity in composition seldom met with, and worthy of obser- 
vation by amateurs of music. 

Mr. Sinclair has returned from his southern expedition, and is, we are 
happy to state, in good health. 

Signor da Ponta, the father of Italian Opera in this country, took his benefit 
last night at the Opera House. We are glad that this long deserved tribute has 

been at length awarded. -— 

New Publications ~The Harpers have published Vol. II. of the complete 
works, in a uniform edition, of Mrs, Sherwoud, alluded to by us a short time 
since. It contains the History of the Fanchild Family—Orphans of Normandy 
—and Latter Days. We trust this excellent work will meet the success to 
which it is so justly entitled, 

Messrs. Conner & Cooke have just published Vol. VI., of the complete works 
of Sir Walter Scott, It embraces much interesting matter, which we shall 
more fully particularize hereafter. 

New Music.—Mr. Atwill, at his Music Saloon, 201 Broadway, in addition to 
his recent musical publications has just brought out Il Pirata Quadrilles, se- 
lected from Bellini’s opera of that name, arranged for the piano by J. B. Dunve- 











droy. Also the Young Arab, a Ballad, composed by J. Hardgreaves 





| We are requested to state that Mr. Trust will give « ball on board the steam- 
boat Fairfield on Friday next. She will receive visitors on board at 8 o'clock in 
the evening, at the Battery. 
The Tapestries of Raffaeclie’s Cartoons, which we mentioned on a former oc- 
casion, are still at the City Saloon in Broadway, and still of course bighly popu- 
llar. The copy of Reuben’s great picture of the Croucifizion, at the same place, 
| is a magnificent work—it would alone form an exhibition that would be very 


the House of Lords todestruction. For these reasons he could not too strongly | clear for Sir Jobn Campbell and Mr. Learmouth—an arrangement, we should | profitable. 


deprecate the assent of the Huuse to such a proposition. Upon these grounds | suppose, rather in favour of the Attorney General. A letter from Edinburgh, | 


he earnestly hoped that the House would not consent to the introduction of this | 
ll. It was brought forward upon no sound principle of theory, and its certain 
result would be the destruction of the Constitution of this country, and | 
endangering the Monarchy itself. Till a practical grievance had been proved, | 
he held all change to be an evil; and if there was ne great evil in the present 
State of things, he would abide and hold fast by the present state of things, as 


he valued the safety and welfare of the country. 


—~—— 
LORD ANGLESEY'S LETTER—BREACH OF OFFICIAL 
CONFIDENCE. | 

Mr. H. Gratten, on Thursday, asked Lord Althorp a question as to the 
authenticity of a letter from the Marquess of Anglesey to Earl Grey. extracts 
from which had been read by Mr. Home during the Repeal debate.—Lord A\l- 
thorp admitted the authenticity of the letter, which had been selected wut of a 


mass of correspondence. He had at first stated that the letter was not a genuine | 
one 


| 


His reason for believing the letter was not a genuine communication was, | 
that he could not conceive it possible that so gross a breach of confidence could 
have been committed by any person connected with the Government. 
breach of confidence, he regretted to say, had taken place, but in what quarter 
“e was unable to state ; he could only declare it to be a gross violation of confi- 
ence. (Hear, hear. ] 


The subject was brought before the Peers on Friday by the Earl of Winchil- 


sea, who asked Earl Grey if it were true that a letter recommending the | 


destruction of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland had been written to bim 


by the Marquess of Anglesey —Eari Grey denied that such was the tendency of 


the letter; but admitted that the passages read by Mr. Hume were substantially 
correct. He intimated that the breach of confidence by which the contents of 
ve letter had been made public must have been committed in Ireland 


Such a! 


e Conflagration of Moscow, at the Masonic Hall, has been very successful, 


after expressing doubts of the issue of the contest, says, ‘* the change in political | ¢,, Monday several new objects of attraction, we anderstand, will be added to 
sentiment has latterly been in favour of the tories on one side, and the radicals on | the exhibition. 


the other; at all events the whigs are the losers. If a meeting were called and | 


a shilling was demanded for admittance, you would have it filled with tories ; 
but if a meeting were called in the open air, or in a building where the admit- 
tance was free, the radicals would swallow up both whigs and tories.” This, 


the Edinburgh contest. 


| we imagine, is the state of things in most of the towns, particularly those 
which abound with manufacturers. The next arrival will give us the result of | 


Niblo's Garden is opened for the season, and is as usual highly attractive. 

| It is a delicious place of resort during the summer evenings, and is falways at- 
ny. 

ay ey so ae HY opposite extremity of the town, is also open, to which 

| those who wish to enjoy extensive views, water scenery, and the sea breeze, 
are constantly attracted. 

City of the Falls —Mr. Editor,—Will you have the goodness to state in your 

paper, that a number of shares were taken yesterday, not only by geatlemnen who 


In another column will be found a notice of Lord Brougham's Bill, now before | may hereafter make that delightful spot their summer residence, but by several 


the House of Lords, for doing away with Pluralities in Church appointments,&c 


— 


We have inserted elsewhere the letter of Mr. Joseph Hume to Mr. M'Kenzie, 


the Upper Canada Agitator 


it does from a member of the British Parliament, are most extraordinary. That “a 
the letter contains treasonable matter, no one can doubt—that it is injudicious 
and offensive to good taste, the meanest party slave that ever crawled must 
admit—and, that it deserves unmingled and unmitigated censure, all seem to | 
agree to. In fact, it may be said in a word, that a more disgraceful document 

could scarcely emanate from a British Senator. It is feared, too, that Mr. Hume | reception. From the pleasant location of this new, est 
did not write the letter for publication, but merely asa sort of private mancel for the connexion of #4 Broadway, tt will at all times 


Upper Canada mal-contents ; 
obliged to the indiscreet zeal of Mr. M’Kenzie for giving it publicity 


as it may, the people of York have taken the alarm, and by a decisive and 


The tone and language of this letter, coming as minor branches of education. Apply at this office. 


if such be the case, every loyal subject must feel | 
Be that | favour the proprietor, will have the privilege of locat 


| spontaneous act, have taken the most effectual mode for rescuing themselves 
' ‘ 


| mechanics. 
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~ a ntivens tamlly , she speaks French fluently and is competent to . 7-1 
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Pin. Franklin respectfully informs her former po 
Ly sag she has reeommenced giving in m Vocal 7 
residence, No 10 Greene st., near Canal st. [May . 
> he public 
’ or has for the further accommodation of his friends and t 
yng apd ~ his preserd pisce)s for a term of Years ihe large honae, 
No. 16 Rector, North West corner reenwich street, which be has pin @ 


thet best n for their 
superior style for the ace ion of coupe a cogeeer with the 


be found « most desirable and 
y-—the apartments in both places 
d throughout--thore that will 
ing themeelves at esther place, 
of Wall street, and conducted under the sole 
N OLIVER, #4 Broadway & 16 Rector st. 











select place, either for the Bachelor or man of fami! 
ing numerous. Bed-rooms and parlours cennecte 


both being in the immediate vicinity 
management of the proprietor, JOH 
May !7--4t. 
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She Albion. 


TRIO.—-SOUND! /CLARIONS SOUND! 
Poetry written and adapted to the celebrated march in Meyerbeer's “ Robert le Diabie,” by T. H. Reynoldson, expressly for the Avsion. 
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ALLEGRO MAESTOSO. 
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+ 74 South-street. Office, No 32 New § Street. New-Yo rk, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. | CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 








